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URVEYS or reviews of experimental literature on the subject 
of personality appear to have allowed but little of their space 
and time for a consideration of the approach to the subject- 

matter of this field that is proposed by Professor C. Spearman, of 
the University of London.(1) Nor is one justified in saying that 
the general approach outlined by this eminent psychologist is 
being ‘‘damned with faint praise’’ by American psychologists, 
because apparently the statistical aspects have been verified rather 
than disproven.(2) Kelley is careful to state toward the end of 
the first chapter in his ‘‘Crossroads’’ that ‘‘The reader must not 
conclude because of the criticisms that have been made of Spear- 
man’s technique and interpretation that there is wide disagree- 
ment between his findings and those of the present writer. On 
the whole, the two sets of findings are quite remarkably in har- 
mony’’. The Spearman approach to the multifarious problems of 
general and individual psychology calls for a redirection of atten- 
tion. This, it is here suggested, is especially evidenced in the 
study of personality. 

Thus far, a great deal of emphasis has been placed upon the 
definition of ‘‘traits’’ that are popularly declared to be present 
and socially significant, and then upon an investigation relative 
to some aspect of that which we have presented by our definition 
of it. This vicious circularity tends to be irritating to the truly 
scientific. The ‘‘grundbestandteil’’ of science, namely analysis, 
is foreshortened by the acceptance of alleged existences. The sys- 
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tematic implications are often completely ignored. So that any 
and every trait for itself tends to be the guiding principle for 
research activities. Thus the intricacies of a natural complexity 
are often obscured rather than simplified. Perhaps we are attend- 
ing too much to the superficial aspects of the subject. 

It has always been the ‘‘discovery’’ of some fundamental prin- 
ciple underlying generally observable factors that has made for a 
nodal point in the growth of any branch of science. There is no 
reason to believe that this will not continue to be the case. Nor is 
there any apparent reason why psychology should be an excep- 
tion to the rule. It is the finding of underlying fundamental prin- 
ciples and laws that will bring advances, that will assist systematic 
presentation of subject-matter and greatly stimulate further re- 
search. Psychology, as a developing science, and one apparently 
pregnant with inestimable possibilities, will be greatly assisted by 
periodic resystematization of its increasing range of facts, and as 
a young science will be paced into new and greater strides in its 
advancement if stimulated by fundamental propositions that have 
far-reaching implications. What basic postulates has psychology 
to offer that compare with the principle of evolution in biology, 
or relativity in physics and astronomy? Possibly we have some- 
what failed to direct our attention to this aspect of the subject. 

Spearman would court the direction of our efforts—our specu- 
lations and our experimental researches—toward more fundamen- 
tal aspects, toward underlying ‘‘powers’’ or ‘‘factors’’, of our 
particular science. Take for example his treatment of the subject 
of ‘‘Intelligence’’. Spearman briefly reviews the use of the word 
‘*intelligence’’ with respect to both theory and the field of testing 
and indicates how the word has ‘‘in modern times so degenerated 
as to become scientifically unusable’’. So that respecting ‘‘what 
is now the wisest course to take’’ with this problem involving 
many complexities, he suggests the following as a road to solution: 


‘‘Having regard to these manifold alternative courses and conflicting 
motives that must all receive consideration in any adequate solving of the 
problem, one conclusion emerges with irresistible force. It is that the 
solution cannot be settled offhand with the eyes fixed upon any special need 
to the exclusion of all further considerations. Instead, the matter extends 
its bearings, and must necessarily extend them, throughout the whole 
science of cognition. 

‘*Still more irrefragably arises the same conclusion in passing from 
this relatively superficial comparison between alternative courses and enter- 
ing into a deeper examination of any single one of them. . . . We are 
driven to realize that no serviceable definition can possibly be found for 
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intelligence until having firmly established at least the framework of the 
entire Psychology of Cognition’’.(3) 


But this is not all. Having devised a ‘‘framework’’ and given our 
particular part of the subject its place in it, are we justified in 
being satisfied with the construction? In the realm of science, the 
only way to answer such a question is by means of experiment. 
So Spearman experiments, setting his controls, devising his tech- 
niques, and then drawing his conclusions. He demonstrates the 
existence of the factor, then endeavors to define it and indicate its 
fundamental nature in mental activity. 


‘‘We have not’’, Spearman says, ‘‘—as many others have—set out from 
an ill-defined mental entity the ‘intelligence’, and then sought to obtain a 
quantitative value characterizing this. Instead, we have started from a 
perfectly defined quantitative value ‘g’ and then have demonstrated what 
mental entity or entities this really characterizes. The ‘g’ proved to be 
a factor which enters into the measurements of ability of all kinds, and 
which is throughout constant for any individual, although varying greatly 
for different individuals’’.(4) 


The June Downey Will-Temperament Test,(5) and various 
studies that have been carried out relative to it, offer an illustra- 
tion of the different emphases of the two methods that have been 
implied above. Dr. Downey’s interest is within the field of per- 
sonality. Following Allport, she is content to define personality 
as the ‘‘adjustment of the individual to his social environment’’. 
As a part or aspect of this adjustment of the individual ‘‘Tem- 
perament reveals itself in various patterned forms of activity. 
‘Temperament’ is used to refer to an innate relatively permanent 
disposition. The word ‘will’ is prefixed to it to indicate the nature 
of the particular disposition that is tested. . . . ‘Will’ refers 
merely to the dynamic pattern of the individual’’. So that the 
central idea of the tests is that the ‘‘patterns’’ for the ‘‘forms of 
activity’? are determined by the amount of ‘‘nervous energy”’ at 
one’s disposal; individuals vary in this, and also in the ease or 
difficulty with which such nervous energy is discharged immedi- 
ately into the motor pathways. Allport writes concerning this 
test, ‘‘The emphasis is upon the force of activity rather than upon 
its direetion, upon the quality of behavior in terms of strength, 
persistence, readiness, rapidity, etc.’’ 

The next step is to test this innate disposition in its various 
patterned forms of activity. Dr. Downey’s approach to this is 
indicated in the following paragraph: 
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**In an experimental test, the general level of activity and its modes of 
functioning might be determined in a variety of ways. After deciding 
upon the features in the activity pattern which seem most significant jp 
the analysis of individual differences, the investigator could utilize a num- 
ber of different types of reaction in order to throw these features into the 


foreground for study’’.(6), 


These types of reaction are subsumed under three ‘‘phases’’ of 
activity, twelve of which are listed as Will-Temperament traits. 

This approach might be summarized: underlying what we gen- 
erally understand by personality is a functional factor (innate 
disposition) which manifests itself in certain traits of tempera- 
ment (types of reaction). By testing each of these traits, we can 
indicate, in the total picture of the test results, the general tend- 
ency (pattern of activity) of any individual relative to this fune- 
tional factor. 

A pertinent question here is, does this actually show itself to 
be the case by experimental results? Ultimately, what the funda- 
mental factor is to be called or how it is to be described is a mat- 
ter of general psychology and its systematic implications. But 
its actual existence should be indicated scientifically, and not be 
accepted as existent because it served as a good element in ap- 
proaching the problem of test construction within a general field. 
Downey appears to be nowhere concerned with this aspect of the 
problem. The analysis which was a good framework for approach- 
ing the problem is maintained throughout; the derived traits now 
serve as the basis of measurement and interpretation whether we 
are concerned with ‘‘total scores’’ or ‘‘Will-profiles’’. That 
‘*types’’ should appear is merely a matter of quality-scale inter- 
pretation. Thus the whole treatment of the subject tends to 
remain on a rather superficial level. 

However, certain investigations have been concerned with the 
more fundamental aspect of this problem. Oates’ interest in fac- 
tors underlying scholastic ability led him into quite a careful study 
of Will-Temperament.(7) He followed the application of the tests 
with a searching statistical and systematic analysis toward funda- 
mental functional factors. In the first study, he concluded that the 
criterion for a general factor operating in these tests was not 
satisfied, but that there appeared to be a group factor of wide 
generality. He declined to state what this group factor was until 
further scientific analysis had been made. The second study was 
directed toward this end, its special object was stated to be ‘‘to 
examine more fully the nature of the temperamental qualities 
functioning in the tests, with a view to discovering the possible 
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existence of one or more group factors’’. He finds that there is 
a general temperamental or emotional factor entering into the 
Will-Temperament tests which is closely related to general emo- 
tionality. In the qualities involved in these tests, there are appar- 
ently two groups of factors concerned as well, one group factor 
manifesting itself in the speed and ease with which emotional 
energy is allowed to express itself, and the other as an inhibitor 
of this speed and fluidity. Thus ‘‘these two factors tend to yield 
an unrepressed ‘type’ or temperament, and a repressed ‘type’ or 
temperament’’. Oates concludes, ‘*‘ Working along these lines, we 
may hope to throw some light upon the problem of temperament 
in the solution of which so little of definite value has yet been 
accomplished’’. Collins also carried out an investigation along 
this line.(8) 

A glance over the field of mental testing today suggests to one 
a certain condition of anarchy. That is, analysis seems to have 
been carried to a point where the all-round independence of ele- 
mentary processes, and for testing purposes, the isolatable inde- 
pendence of a goodly number of alleged ‘‘practical’’ traits are 
implied. The use of statistical procedures in situations of this 
kind led to the notion of a limited independence, that is, of the 
existence of numerous different abilities, but all more or less 
related. This gave rise to the problem of the nature of this inter- 
correlation of abilities and an attempt to statistically analyze it. 
The recognition and appreciation of the importance of this prob- 
lem led to the formation and the testing of the Theory of Two 
Factors by C. Spearman, and has given us one approach toward 
the diseovery of fundamental principles or ultimate laws in psy- 
chology. The position as advanced in the author’s second volume 
represents the culmination of more than twenty years’ work upon 
the problem.(9) It is noteworthy that the starting point of the 
inquiry was the observation that correlations between measure- 
ments of different abilities tend towards a peculiar arrangement 
which is expressed in a definite mathematical formula. This for- 
mula has been termed the ‘‘tetrad equation’’. 

Whenever the conditions of the tetrad equation are fulfilled, 


“‘every individual measurement of every ability (or any other variable 
that enters into the table) can be divided into two independent parts which 
possess the following momentous properties. The one part has been called 
the ‘general factor’ and denoted by the letter ‘g’; it is so named because, 
although varying freely from individual to individual, it remains the same 
for any one individual in respect of all the correlated abilities. The second 
part has been called the ‘specific factor’ and denoted by the letter ‘s’. 
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It not only varies from individual to individual, but even for any one 
individual from each ability to another.’’ (10) 


Thus we are armed with a method, tried and tested, for research 
for the fundamentals of our science.(11) 

And how does it work out? Spearman’s own work on ‘ Intelli- 
gence’’ gives the best answer to this question. Further illustration 
is offered in the later studies of the Downey Will-Temperament 
test indicated above. Another example of especial interest in the 
field of personality research is the thorough investigation carried 
out by Webb—an elaborate application of rating scale methods to 
the study of the interrelation of personality traits.(12) This re. 
search includes the use of a long list of complicated qualities or 
traits in the schedules used as the basis for the rating of students 
by their prefects. From a careful consideration of all the material 
and results secured from the application of the two factor theory 
methods, Webb concludes that there is, underlying personality 
traits, a ‘‘general factor’’. It is evidenced that it enters with dif- 
fering ‘‘saturations’’ into many complex traits. Concerning this 
general factor, Webb argues as follows: 

‘*The nature of our general factor must obviously be sought in these 
four headings: (a) moral qualities and deeper social virtues, (b) persist- 
ence of motives, (c) instability of emotions, and (d) the lighter side of 
sociality. We therefore venture to suggest (tentatively and with much 
desire for further evidence) that the nature of the second factor, whose 
generality would appear to extend so widely in character, is in some close 
relation to ‘persistence of motives’. This conception may be understood 
to mean consistency of action resulting from volition or will.’’ (13) 


Spearman in his ‘‘Abilities’’, after reviewing and discussing 
Webb’s contribution, writes as follows concerning it. This other 
factor that is indicated over and above intelligence, 


‘‘is really not cognitive at all, but conative; it is . . . deseribable as 
purposive consistency, or as self-control. And in this manner our inquiry 
which started with no higher aim than cognition, has actually led us up 
to what would seem to be the most fundamental truth on the other side of 
the personality, that of character.’’ (14) 


Spearman tells us that, quite recently, Webb has been further 
corroborated by Allen’s work on temperamental tests.(15) 

An important aspect of the psychology of personality is often 
subsumed under the heading of ‘‘Type’’ Psychology. Stern dis- 
covered in his ‘‘Aussage’’ investigations an indication of anti- 
types among his subjects, which he named ‘‘subjective’’ and ‘‘ob- 
jective’’ types. The former type is manifested in, 
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‘‘The tendency of his deseription (of pictures) to give above all things 
himself, to bring to expression his personal relations to the things, his 
temperamental, volitional and imaginative reactions to them.’’ 


In the ease of the latter, the ‘‘objective’’ type, 


‘‘Characteristie of these persons is the tendency for their descriptions 
to have a cool, matter-of-fact nature, to seek to be just to the object as 
such.”’ 

Partridge later wrote with considerable interest on these two 
‘“‘types’’ of persons.(16) 

Another noteworthy bifurcation of individuals into opposite 
types is the well-known division of persons into ‘‘introverts’’ and 
‘‘oxtroverts’’ by Jung. Referring to the directional aspect of a 
person’s mental activity, the introverts are those whose mental 
energy (‘‘libido’’) is turned inwards, ‘‘whereby a negative rela- 
tion of subject to object is expressed’’. KExtroversion means an 
outward turning of the ‘‘libido’’. It is to be observed that Jung 
does not look upon these as separate abilities making for separate 
and distinet ‘‘types’’ of individuals, but rather that there exists 
in all individuals a ‘‘pair of alternate mechanisms which can be 
inserted or disconnected at will. Only by foree of their habitual 
dominance in any person do the corresponding traits of character 
develop.’’(17) 

This manner of classifying individuals into opposite types is 
by no means unusual. There are, for further example, the ‘‘deep- 
narrow’’ and ‘‘broad-shallow’’ types of mental make-up suggested 
by Gross; the ‘‘static’’ and ‘‘dynamic’’ antitypes of Meumann; 
the ‘‘explosive’’ and ‘‘obstructed’’ types of James; the ‘‘motor’”’ 
and ‘‘sensory’’ types indicated by Baldwin, and several others. 
Now it is an interesting observation that if these opposite tend- 
encies in personality or mental make-up are listed together, it is 
by no means foreing the interpretation to say that there appears 
to be a certain similarity, or probably core of similarity, running 
through them all. This would seem to suggest that there is some 
common function or element that makes for the tendency to clas- 
sify persons according to some antitype arrangement. The actual 
interpretation and expression of the nature of this common ele- 
ment is conditioned by the basic training and interests of the par- 
ticular psychologists who become interested in it. This leads one 
to consider and investigate the possibility of some underlying gen- 
eral factor for this aspect of personality. 

Otto Gross suspected some fundamental factor underlying anti- 
type tendencies and described it as the ‘secondary function’’ of 
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the individual; and definitely connected it up with the activities of 
the nervous system.(18) It has been defined as the persistence of 
functional excitement of a nervous element after the presentation 
has quitted the span of consciousness. ‘‘This after-function 
remains regulative of the further direction of associative actiy- 
ity’’. This notion—which was taken over by a school of Dutch 
psychologists, whose scientific status is usually considered very 
high, and is represented by such names as Heymans, Wiersma, 
etc.,—is suggestive of the earlier statement of Miiller regarding 
the presence of such a fundamental principle in mental activity 
and which was termed by him ‘‘perseveration’’.(19) 

Here is a field for experiment. It appears from the foregoing 
that more or less superficial observations followed by systematic 
analysis suggest an underlying elementary function. Is this so? 
This is an ideal situation for the application of the Spearman 
method of approach for the investigation of functional factors. 
Nor were the students of Spearman slow in seizing the oppor- 
‘tunity offered. Experimental investigations on this question by 
Lankes, Wynn Jones, Bernstein, Pinard, Rogers, Stephenson and 
Cattell (20) were carried through and published. In a study on 
‘‘Tmagination’’, Hargreaves considered it pertinent to investigate 
to some extent ‘‘perseveration’’. These are by no means all the 
studies but they are representative. The result of these studies is 
to indicate the presence of a perseverative tendency as a general 
factor. To say that a fundamental factor, reliably measurable and 
definable had been discovered underlying these general assertions 
relative to psychological types would be to overstate the truth. 
No less untrue would it be to say that there is no indication of a 
common process. Spearman has probably adequately interpreted 
the results presented when he writes, 

‘*This perseveration now shows itself to be at any rate a ‘half truth’. 
For there does appear to exist, as a unitary functioning factor varying in 
a degree from one individual to another, a tendency for mental processes 
to have a certain lag or inertia and in this meaning to ‘perseverate’.’’ (21) 


Some years ago, William James expressed the hope ‘‘that some 
day or other the general psychology will at last triumphantly 
emerge from this state of primitive darkness’’. This ‘primitive 
darkness’’ he described in the words, 

‘*But not a single law in the sense in which physics shows us laws, 
not a single proposition from which any. consequence can causally be de- 
duced. We don’t even know the terms between which the elementary laws 
would obtain if we had them. This is no science, it is only the hope of a 
science.’’ (22) 
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Spearman would seem to be the most likely of modern psy- 
chologists to give any indication that this hope is not in vain. 
Accepting as the ground fact of every science that in order to 
a the name, it must of necessity be built up on some system 

if ‘‘prineiples’’, he indicates that in current psychological litera- 
at nothing more appears to be really offered than ‘‘considera- 
tions of a very broad character’’. It is just this latter condition 
that makes psychology’s need of ‘‘ultimate laws’’ so urgent. 

This author would bravely propose to provide psychology with 
such a foundation. In the ‘‘Principles’’, he gives an account of 
the general laws of cognition. It may truly be said to supply the 
necessary framework for general psychology, and a theoretical 
background for guiding, inspiring and interpreting research. This 
all implies a much needed union between the theoretical and the 
experimental parts of the science. This is actually supplied in his 
volume—the ‘‘Abilities’’-—where the fundamental laws are ap- 
plied to individual differences. At the conclusion of this volume, 
he says, 

‘‘Our essential aim throughout has been to stimulate psychologists 
towards investigation of more fundamental and therefore more fruitful 
kind than is now customary. Our system of ultimate mental laws, together 
with the statistical criterion, did actually inspire by far the larger part 
of all the mass of research that has been quoted. But over twenty years 
of arduous work were needed to do this. Had these efforts of a small band 
of investigators been seconded by the almost limitless resources—spiritual 
and material—of other psychological laboratories, the harvest garnered 
might by this time have been great indeed.’’ (23) 
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THE SOCIAL GROUP AS AN ENTITY“ 


By W. D. WALLIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


RECENT analysis of the group concept poses the problem, 
When is a group an entity rather than a mere manifold or 
aggregate? and answers the question in these terms: The 


wna group is an entity when group purpose triumphs over individual 

¢ 4 purpose ‘‘at the expense of the individual’’; or when there is 

-sych., social lag.(1) 

a We suggest that this problem can be answered in other and 

oxper. more satisfactory terms and by different empirical tests. Let us 
begin with inanimate material. An aggregate of inanimate things 

Co.), constitutes an entity when there is such stability of relations be- 


tween component parts that they function as a unity. By this 
criterion the solar system, with its component parts, is an entity, 
for each major portion, sun, planet, and satellite is held to the 
others by a gravitational force which would be modified, and so 
the whole affected, if any portion were displaced. Atmospheric 
globules which congregate in a mass of adhering parts, such as a 
cloud floating in the heavens, is an entity; each affects the whole 
and the whole affects each in an aggregate which is a spatial sys- 


stitute an entity. As parts of a drinking cup, for example, they 
function in a system created by man. A living organism answers 
to a similar criterion. 

In the living organism ingestion and anabolism make portions 
of a previously outside nature a part of organie unity, as con- 
versely katabolism makes organic into inorganic material. The 
living organism is an entity because it embodies a system of per- 
sistent relations which enables the constituent parts to function as 
a unity, however incessantly the physical or chemical composition 
changes. When these interrelations cease, the organic becomes 
inorganic, though it may persist for a while as a physical entity. 
Similarly a group of people is an entity and not a mere manifold 
when the members function as an interrelated unity. An example 
of a social entity is a rowing crew. In a rowing crew individual 
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behavior is so codrdinated that each affects each and the whole, 
and the whole affects each in one functioning system. We would, 
therefore, not limit social purpose to function ‘‘at the expense of 
the individual’’. Any accomplishment which is a resultant of 
coérdinated individual activities, such as the achievement of a 
rowing crew, is a group phenomenon. Suppose, for example, that 
three men each in a separate boat cannot make their ways up 
stream, whereas these three men rowing as a crew in one boat can 
breast the current. When they function as a crew they accomplish 
their several purposes by virtue of codrdinating individual efforts 
in a regimen which makes individual efforts supplementary and 
effective in a manner which cannot be described as a mere sum of 
individual activities, since the so-called summation of individual 
activities is actually a function of the coédrdination of individual 
activities. 

Whether or not a crew achieves its aim its members constitute 
an entity when they function as a crew, for each is influenced by 
the whole and the whole by each in a system which functions as 
an entity as truly as if it were one man with six arms, though by 
a socio-psychic mechanism rather than by a biological mechanism 
of codrdination. 

Lag in social consciousness and in social life does not, it seems 
to us, constitute even presumptive evidence of the existence of the 
group as an entity. Thus automobile accidents are one of the 
major causes of death in the country. Their high incidence may 
be attributable to legal or social jag in creating and enforcing the 
use of adequate measures of safety. It is, however, difficult to 
assign this major cause of death to group compulsion. Most of 
these deaths result from accidents caused by individually owned 
and individually driven automobiles, not by state machines or 
machines operated by a crew. Many lags, indeed, are inherent in 
the individual, for example, lags in scientific, moral, or social atti- 
tudes. Objectivity in scientific pursuits may accompany blind 
political adherence. Many a so-called social lag is merely the 
spread through the group of individual lags. Such lags may be 
fundamentally matters of personality largely independent of any 
social setting in group life, though, of course, there are genuinely 
social lags. In other words, lag may result from the fact that the 
individual does not adapt his thought and habits with equal facility 
or rapidity to all phases of his universe. A Robinson Crusoe 
would be as likely to show lag as would a legislative body. 

To use institutions or tendencies within a group to prove the 
existence of the group seems, moreover, to be inferring the whole 
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from a part which is not even a part unless the whole is presup- 
posed. An institution or a lag implies a larger social unit; neither 
ean exist outside of a larger social system the reality of which, 
in the case in point, is merely assumed. If, on the other hand, 
the institution is taken as the social entity, then the illustration 
merely assumes what the thesis proposes to prove. Thus an answer 
in these terms is merely a restatement of the problem. A better 
test of the reality of the entity of the social group would seem 
to be the interrelation of the constituent parts. If their inter- 
dependence is such that each affects the whole and the whole 
affects each, they constitute a system in which each is a function- 
ing part. A social group of this kind is an entity. Such, for 
example, is a crew, a family, a state, a corporation. Such, indeed, 
for the occasion, are participating rivals for a tennis champion- 
ship. The players are governed by rules which they mutually 
obey in order to be rivals. They function as an entity in a differ- 
ent fashion than when, for example, they pull together to tighten 
a rope, but even so they function as rivals in a game at which 
neither can win by fair contest unless the other conforms to com- 
mon rules in a competition which must be a codperative competi- 
tion. In most group entities, however, codperation toward a com- 
mon end is a more emphatic characteristic than is mutual opposi- 
tion, even if one or a few pay the larger items in the bill, and even 
though many would wish the set-up different from what it is, as, 
for example, in the case of most political or economic entities. 
The individual may profit from membership in a group entity or 
he may suffer more than he profits; but that issue is irrelevant 
to the issue of the reality of the group entity. He may, indeed, 
suffer also from a thing of which he is not a part except in the 
sense that both he and it are members of the same universe. 

A well functioning stomach constitutes as good demonstration 
of participation in an organic entity as does a dyspeptic one, how- 
ever unobtrusive the activity of the former and however insistent 
in its grumblings the latter may be. Similarly a group which for- 
wards individual ends is no less an entity than a group which 
thwarts them. Psychologically, to be sure, one may be in the 
entity but not of it. He may, for example, be within its geo- 
graphical contours and yet be no functional part of it. 

The issue of functional membership in the group must be 
determined by empirical tests, the character of which we have 
suggested above. Neither the individual’s failure to codperate 
with others nor the failure of others to codperate with him demon- 
strates the entity of the group. General Smuts’ statement regard- 
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ing inanimate matter and biological organism seems to apply 
likewise to the social group and its members: ‘‘A whole is not 
a sum of parts, or constituted by its parts. Its nature lies in its 
constitution more than in its parts. The part in the whole is no 
longer the same as the part in isolation. The interesting point is 
that while this concept of the whole applies to life, it is according 
to the recent physics no less applicable to the ultimate physical 
units. Thus the electron within an atom is no longer a distinct 
electron. There may be separate electrons, but when they cease 
to be separate they also cease to be. The eight electrons which 
circulate in an oxygen atom are merged in a whole in such a way 
that they have lost their separate identity; and this loss of indi- 
viduality has to be taken into account in calculations as to the 
physical behavior of the atom. The physicist, in fact, finds him- 
self unable to look upon the entity which is one-eighth of eight 
electrons as the same thing as a single electron. At the very foun- 
dation, therefore, of physics, the principle or category of the whole 
applies no less than in the advanced structure of life, although 
not in the same degree. In the ultimate analysis of the world, both 
at the physical and the biological level, the part or unit element 
somehow becomes shadowy and incoherent, and the very basis of 
mechanism is undermined. It would almost seem as if the world 
in its very essence is holistic, and as if the notion of individual 


parts is a practical makeshift without final validity in the nature 
of things.’’ (2) 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF STEREOTYPES * 


By M, SHERIF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


VERYBODY knows that in perceiving or responding to any 
E stimulus, besides thé external factors, internal factors play 

an important part. Psychologically these internal factors 
are often referred to as needs, drives, attitudes, affects, or emo- 
tional states. Their effect is especially striking in cases where the 
external field of stimulation is not so sharply and rigidly strue- 
tured as to play the predominating part in the perception or judg- 
ment. Although psychologists are familiar with this interplay of 
external and internal factors as exemplified in the perception of 
ambiguous figures, the principles underlying such perceptual phe- 
nomena have not yet been extended to the explanation of the com- 
mon social phenomena known as prestige-suggestion and stereo- 
types. 
The words of a person with whom we are acquainted or the 
pronouncements of a person who has prestige in our eyes, are 
experienced against the whole background of our relationship to 
that person. The same statement made by two different people 
with whom an individual is in different affective relationships 
arouses quite different experiences and responses in that indi- 
vidual. The influence of these differential affective relationships 
constitutes a very important problem in social psychology. The 
following experiments are an attempt towards a quantitative study 


of this problem.’ 
I 


A mimeographed sheet containing the names of sixteen authors 
arranged in alphabetical order (Barrie, Joseph Conrad, James 
Fenimore Cooper, Dickens, Thomas Hardy, Hawthorne, Kipling, 
Poe, Ruskin, Seott, Stevenson, Thackeray, Tolstoy, Mark Twain, 
Walt Whitman, Thornton Wilder) was presented to the subjects 
with the following instructions at the top of the sheet: 

Place beside each name a figure indicating the order of preference you 
have for the following authors. Make your judgment solely on the grounds 


* Received and acknowledged January 15, 1934. 


1 For assistance in the execution of this project the writer wishes to thank Prof. G. 
W. Allport and Dr. H. Cantril. 
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of subjective liking for the works of the writer. If you have no feeling 
of like or dislike for a certain author, you may omit his name. Place the 
figure (1) beside the name of the writer whose work you like best, (2) 
beside the next, and so until you have arranged all with whom you are 
acquainted. 


These ratings were designated as Series A. 

One month later the same subjects were presented sixteen 
mimeographed slips each containing a short passage of three or 
four lines and, so far as three judges could determine, of about 
the same literary value. Under each passage was placed the name 
of one of the sixteen authors used in the first part of the experi- 
ment. Each passage was ascribed to a different author, but in 
reality all the passages were taken from one author, namely, Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. No subject suspected the deception. The 
instructions for the second part of the experiment were as follows: 


Attached are sixteen descriptive passages with the authors’ names. 
Kindly arrange these in order of your preference by inserting a figure (1) 
at the left of the passage which appeals to you most. Make your judg- 
ments simply on the grounds of liking or disliking of the passages. Place 
(2) against the next most pleasing passage. It it is difficult to distinguish 
closely between the different passages, you are asked simply to ‘‘guess’’ if 
no more accurate judgment is possible. 


These ratings were designated as Series B. 

After the ratings in Series B were completed a written intro- 
spective report was secured from each subject as to whether he 
or she had made a special effort to eliminate the influence of the 
authors’ names in evaluating the passages, either by covering them 
while the judgments were being made or by intentionally disre- 
garding them. 

The correlation between the order of preference for authors 
(Series A) and the judgment of the literary merit of the passages 
ascribed to the same authors (Series B) was calculated for each 
subject. 

The results are classified into two groups on the basis of the 
introspective reports of the subjects: (1) those who did not make 
a special effort to overcome the influence of the authors’ names, 
(2) those who did make a special effort to overcome this influence 
or to ignore the authors’ names. 

In the Harvard group there were thirty-three subjects. Twenty- 
five come under Group I, that is, those who did not make a special 
effort to overcome the influence of authors’ names or to ignore 
them altogether. The average correlation for this group is +.49. 
Eight subjects come under Group II, those who made a special 
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effort to overcome the influence of authors’ names or to ignore 
them altogether. The average correlation for this group is —.03. 
From Radcliffe there were nineteen subjects. Eleven subjects 
come under Group I. The average correlation for this group is 
+.53. There were eight subjects in Group II. The average cor- 
relation is +.04. 

The fact that the results obtained from those who made a 
special effort to overcome the influence of the authors’ names gave 
practically zero-correlation shows that the intrinsic value of the 
passages was not a factor working in any direction. In contrast 
with this, the positive correlations (+.45 in the case of Harvard, 
+.53 in the ease of Radcliffe) obtained from those who took a 
natural attitude indicate the influence upon the evaluations of the 
names attached to the passages. 


Il 


The second experiment? was carried on in the psychological 
laboratory of Gazi Terbiye Institute, Ankara, Turkey, the follow- 
ing year. In general the procedure followed the Harvard experi- 
ment with certain slight modifications and controls. 

Here again all the passages were taken from one single author. 
Twelve Turkish authors’ names and consequently twelve passages 
were used. As a control the passages were prepared in two forms. 
In both forms the passages were the same, but the names of the 
twelve authors were distributed in a different order, so that a dif- 
ferent author’s name appeared under the corresponding passages 
of Form I and II. The subjects were students of four different 
colleges. In each case the first form was given to one-half of the 
group and the second form to the other half. This was done as 
a control to check upon the influence of the intrinsic literary value 
that any passage might have. 

This experiment was carried out on 106 subjects; sixty-seven 
subjects were male and thirty-nine, female. The records of a few 
subjects who reported that they deliberately ignored the names of 
the authors were discarded. 

The correlations may be summarized as follows: 


Average correlation for 67 male subjects ..................+5-. +45 
Average correlation for 39 female subjects .................... +.5 
Average correlation for 106 subjects ................eeeceeeees +.47 


Between the correlations obtained from Form [ and II there 
were no significant differences. Therefore one may conclude as in 


2M. Hurrem of Gazi T. Institute, Ankara, codperated in this experiment. 
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the first experiment, that the intrinsic value of the passages did 
not play a part in giving these correlations. 


Ill 


The third experiment was carried on at Harvard two years 
after the first experiment. Sixty-six subjects were used, twenty- 
five students from Harvard, twenty from Radcliffe, nine from the 
School of Education, twelve adults attending an extension course. 

To make the results comparable with the first experiment the 
same material was used. The procedure was the same, but the 
same control as in the second experiment was used. That is, the 
material was prepared in two forms as a check upon the intrinsic 
value of the passages. The results here also indicate that the cor- 
relations were not influenced by the intrinsic value of the passages. 
The results obtained from the subjects who did not make a con- 
sistent special effort to overcome the influence of the authors’ 
names or to ignore them altogether are as follows: 


Average correlation for 22 Harvard students .................. +.33 
Average correlation for 17 Radcliffe students .................. +245 
Average correlation for 10 extension course adults.............. +.30 
Average correlation for 8 School of Ed. students.............. +.31 


There were nine subjects who simply ignored the names of the 
authors. The average correlation for these nine subjects is +.03. 
The results of the third experiment correspond therefore with the 
results of the first and second experiments. 

In the first experiment the average correlation for the Harvard 
group was +.49, for Radcliffe, +.53; in the second experiment the 
average correlation for men was +.45, for women, +.50; in the 
third it is +.33 in the case of Harvard and +.45 in the case of 
Radcliffe. These results seem to indicate that the judgments of 
women may be more influenced than those of men by their pre- 
existing attitudes toward the authors. 

On the basis of these experiments it may be concluded that 
prestige-suggestion or stereotype plays a considerable part in 
people’s judgments. In other words the attitudes towards authors 
serve as reference points. Authors rated high tend to pull up, 
and conversely authors rated low tend to pull down, the rating of 
the passages attributed to them. This is but a specific case of a 
general psychological principle. It appears that our judgments 
like our perceptions, are organized in relation to definite reference 
points or in relation to a general level of reference. 
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In the written introspective records obtained right after the 
experiments several subjects spontaneously reported ‘‘they wished 
that the names of the authors were not there’’, or that ‘‘they were 
irritated by the presence of the author’s name’’. Such emotional 
remarks indicate that the point of reference which causes the bias 
is sometimes a matter of considerable concern to the subject 
himself. 

The method described in this paper may be extended to meas- 
ure the influence of prestige or stereotype in economic, political, 
religious and theoretical fields as well. It has in fact points of 
similarity to the previous work of Rice’ and Zillig.? But it 
is suggested that the interpretations offered in the present paper 
in terms of ‘‘reference points’’, and the hypothesis that judgment 
is psychologically in close kinship to perception, constitute an 
advance in the explanation of the nature of stereotype. 

1 Rice, S. A., ‘*Stereotypes’’: A Source of Error in Judging Human Character. 


Journal of Personnel Research, Vol. V, No. 7, November, 1926. 
2 Zillig, M., Einstellung und Aussage. Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, Vol. 706 (1928), 


pp. 58-106. 
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GESTALT PSYCHIATRY 
By GEORGE YEISLEY RUSK 


HE classical psychological foundations of psychiatry are 

obviously unsound. The purpose of the present paper is 
explicitly to establish the new foundations which have been 
variously proposed in recent years. The writer does not suppose 
that these new foundations will not in time have to be criticized 
and still newer ones provided—possibly a union of the classical 
foundations and those being dug by current writers. The fact 
that the present writer cannot see from the beginning even unto 
the end, will not deter him from pointing out the inconsistencies 
and inadequacies of the classical conceptions and from substituting 
for them new elements which are just coming to professional 
attention. 


I 


Perhaps we can best arouse in the minds of the readers a con- 
viction that the present psychological foundations of psychiatry 
are unsound by pointing out some of the inconsistencies and in- 
adequacies in Outlines of Psychiatry by William A. White, a work 
which has gone through thirteen editions and is widely used in 
medical schools. 

Dr. White, in his opening pages, teaches that stimuli from the 
outside world excite sensory receptors and their pathways; that 
when the excitation reaches the cortex it is organized and becomes 
conscious; and that it then passes on into purposeful activities 
through efferent nerves, glands and (I would add) muscles. I 
presume, from his later discussion, that Dr. White believes that 
the excitation is organized in the cortex by the activity of the 
traces found there of previous excitations. But the new excita- 
tion must progress in a consecutive way through the cortex and 
therefore must meet whatever traces of previous excitation are 
there in a consecutive way, but therefore not, so far as we can 
tell, in any way which would be helpful in organizing the new 
excitations to produce the activity which actually results. The 
laws of chance would be altogether against the habitual presence 
of just the right traces, and only them, in the path of the incoming 
stimuli. Indeed, on page 16 Dr. White even shows that cerebra- 
tion is not necessary for stimuli to produce activity. 
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On page 4 Dr. White defines ideas as percepts without any 
sensory elements. Of course such definition we must designate as 
merely terminal, for the object defined never occurs in a pure 
state in reality. 

On page 5 Dr. White practically admits that there is no pre- 
dictive and so no scientific or therapeutic value to the psychology 
upon which he is basing his psychiatry, for he quotes with approval 
an illustration of the fact that one cannot know which of conflict- 
ing ideas is stronger than another till one of them has issued in 
action. 

On page 11 Dr. White declares that self-preservation and race- 
preservation are in fundamental conflict. But actually it is largely 
by preserving himself that a person can preserve the race—first 
in the ease of the individual himself and second in the protection 
of self in order to be able to have and to protect his children. 
Thus we cannot say that pleasure and pain are in reality entirely 
antagonistic, and then go on to claim that the pleasure (nutrition, 
self) principle is more particularly the possession of the insane, 
and the pain (sex, race) principle of the sane. The insane as well 
as the sane are motivated by one as well as by the other in at 
least relatively integrated psychic unities. 

On page 20 Dr. White teaches that consciousness exists in 
proportion to the degree of criticism, i.e. of conflict between possi- 
bilities, that exists. In that case, not the calm reasoner, as he 
supposes, but the insane would have the greatest degree of con- 
sciousness, 

On page 24 Dr. White sets introversion over against extra- 
version, but of course they always accompany each other, though 
one may be more obvious than the other. 

The classification of the mental diseases which occupies most 
of the remainder of Dr. White’s book is superficial because it is 
based upon symptoms; but at least it keeps very close to the facts 
—even at the expense of making the classification so complex and 
overlapping as to be of little value. The classification proves that 
even supposing that the genus of insanity is understood (which we 
have seen is not the case) the differentia of the various mental 
diseasvs is not known. 

Such are a few of the contradictions and inadequacies which 
catch the eye as one cursorily turns over the opening pages of 
White’s Outlines of Psychiatry. If we can find the method of 
thought from which these defects arise, we shall be on the road 
to the construction of a psychiatry which avoids them. The method 
of thought which underlies Dr. White’s defects is abstraction, i.e. 
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the abstraction of elements which are not separate in experience, 
Thus Dr. White (1) sufficiently separates the neurons of the cortex 
to conceive of stimuli as being influenced by the deposits of pre- 
vious stimuli in some of the neurons and not in others; and 
(2) without regard to the monstrous results, he cuts percepts from 
ideas, ideas from activities, the two ultimate motives (self- and 
race-preservation, etc.) from each other and introversion from 
extraversion. As a result of this method of reasoning, Dr. White 
cannot make the distinctions with which psychiatry is supposed 
to supply us: that between sanity and insanity, and between the 
various mental diseases upon which to base treatment and 
prognosis. 
II 


If the fundamental error in Dr. White’s method of thought is 
abstraction, the psychiatry for which we are seeking is one which 
avoids abstraction. Many contributions toward it have been made. 
We can little more than dip into them here and there. We ought, 
however, certainly to begin with the contribution which Dr. White 
himself in his Outlines of Psychiatry makes to the subject. 
(1) Thus on page 141 he writes with regard to paranoia: ‘‘ With 
the present conception of the organism as a unity it can be seen 
how any inadequacies of functioning of the individual as such, as 
a whole, may be reflected at the psychological level as abnormal 
mental states. In harmony with this idea Lewis has found that 
in paranoid states the somatic pathology can be expressed as can 
the psychopathology, namely, as a tremendous effort at compensa- 
tion. Just as, at the psychological level, the delusional system 
compensates the patient for a reality that is unendurable so at 
the somatic level there are, throughout the body, areas of defect 
and areas of hyperplasia (compensation).’’ (2) On page 164-5 
with regard to the manic-depressive psychoses: ‘‘. . . the manic- 
depressive type of individual is not only more prone to infections 
(lowered local resistance) but at the same time demonstrates tre- 
mendous reactive possibilities (powerful combined or total reac- 
tion), since the organism as a whole walls off and destroys the 
invaders and heals up the disorganized tissue. . . . The adrenals 
generally exhibit cortical hyperplasias, but not to the remarkable 
degree noted in the paranoid types; however, the tendency to gen- 
eral atrophy of both cortex and medulla, and moderate local at- 
tempts to reconstruct on the part of the cortex are constant find- 
ings.”’ (3) On pages 207, 230 and 233 with regard to dementia 
precox: ‘‘It would seem as if these patients hardly had force 
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enough (in the entire organism) to live, that some set of organs 
was always suffering, that there was not enough energy to go 
around.”’ . . . ‘‘If the distinctive characteristic of psychological 
reactions is that they are total reactions as compared to various 
organ reactions which are therefore partial reactions, then it cer- 
tainly would not be strange if we should find an extensive pathology 
of mental disease in organs other than the cortex.’’ . . . ‘‘In con- 
trast to the type of conduct and regression to the autoerotic level 
of development found in the majority of hebephrenic and catatonic 
precox states with their aplastic circulatory apparatus and defec- 
tive endocrine glands are the paranoid compensatory reactions 
(including ‘paranoid dementia precox’) where there is a better 
preservation of the personality, an interest in the outside world, 
more harmony between ideas and mood and less tendency to dete- 
riorate—the tissues of the body participating in this preservation 
by compensatory growth changes.’’ (4) Page 262 with regard to 
epochal psychoses in general: ‘‘A depression during pregnancy, 
for example, may mean that the wife is not in love with her hus- 
band and therefore does not want his child’’—a psychosis not 
traced to neural excitation but to a very generalized condition of 
the whole organism, that is, to a mental attitude. And (5) page 
275 with regard to alcoholic psychoses: ‘‘that the psychoses pro- 
duced as the result of abuse of alcohol are dependent, in the last 
analysis, upon something besides the alcohol, namely, upon some 
peculiarity of make-up of the individual, is well shown by the fact 
that, while a history of abuse of alcohol is frequent in cases 
admitted to hospitals for the insane, it is very rare to find at 
autopsy, what in general hospitals is considered so typical of 
alcoholism, namely, cirrhosis of the liver. This means that the 
locus minoris resistentiae in these cases was the brain and that 
mental disease supervened before the liver was so deeply 
involved.’’ 

Perhaps we can summarize Dr. White’s conception of psy- 
choses by saying that they are always caused by the disfunctioning 
of the organism as a whole—sometimes a very vague and general 
disfunctioning which in its most extreme form must be called a 
mere attitude; sometimes a general disfunction caused by the 
abnormal functioning of a specific organ or organs—heart, liver, 
cortex, internal glands, sometimes attended by compensation in 
other organs. Why disfunctioning of an organ should in some 
‘ases lead to disruption of the total organism, 7.e. to insanity and 
not do so generally, Dr. White does not explain. One would 
suppose that always the abnormality of any organ would ulti- 
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mately disrupt the functioning of the organism as a whole, i.e. 
cause insanity. The essential problem for us to consider is: under 
what condition does the human organism break down as a whole? 

I. Most other writers have nothing pertinent to our problem 
to say which cannot be reduced, in principle, to one or the 
other of Dr. White’s positions which we have quoted and dis. 
cussed. A few present material sufficiently novel to demand atten- 
tion. Thus Dr. F. P. Norbury (Jllinois Med. J., Oct. 1928, vol. 54, 
p. 310) writes: ‘‘Crile has proven, to the satisfaction of most 
clinicians, that man and other animals are bipolar mechanisms. 
And that the organs, the cells, the functioning parts, both in health 
and disease, in their substance, undergo chemical synthesis and 
have universal circulation of energy, that is, electrical conductive 
affinity in the generation and expenditure of nervous energy. 
Further, that the products of conversion of potential into work 
energy are acid in their reaction; that the acid-alkali balance is 
essential in transforming energy; that the nerve cells in mental 
functioning, as in thought formulating an idea, display the same 
chemical process as found in muscle after its functional activity. 
The display of energy is at the cost of highly organized matter, 
which undergoes degeneration or passes from a higher to a lower 
grade of being and the final retrograde products are similar in 
muscle and in nerve. The human machine has for its potential 
energy, nervous energy, generated by and stored in the brain and 
expended as work energy, when the demand is made. The correla- 
tive changes in nerve cells, to be noted after prolonged mental or 
nervous activities, explain the exhaustion, both in degree and kind, 
clinically noted in mild and extreme cases of mental disorder.” 
It is difficult to see how physical changes, essentially identical in 
muscle and nerve and in all the processes of all nerves, can account 
for the various correlated types of both mental order and disorder. 
The quotation is valuable for us, however, because it suggests 
that nervous breakdowns occur when the energy of brain and some 
nerves has been exhausted—the degree and kind depending, I 
suppose, on the nature of the field of exhaustion and the presence 
or absence of compensation from the rest of the organism. 

II. Dr. W. F. Menzies (British Med. J., June 29, 1929, p. 1147) 
presents two interpretations of mental diseases which are valuable 
in defining mental diseases in terms of (social) relationship and 
of direction of processes. He writes: ‘‘. . . the diseased proc- 
esses which result in mental illness are just those which we are 
accustomed to recognize in physical disorders, and that the clinical 
presentations are so different is more a social than a medical prob- 
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lem. . . . And withal I think we must confess that no special light 
has been thrown upon the genesis of mental disorder [through 
clinical or laboratory investigation]. ... And so it may come 
about that the basic emotional feeling-tone which determines the 
character of the psychosis may be due, not to any difference in 
the nature of the original toxaemia, nor to any primary variation 
in the quality of the endocrine secretions, but only to the manner 
in which these are influenced by the sympathetic system, and so 
ultimately to the directional manner in which the built-up emotion 
is presented to the cortical analysers.’’. It is true that if mental 
disorder cannot be traced to diagnostic somatic processes, then it 
cannot be traced to the functioning of the sympathetic system, for 
this ultimately is a system of somatic processes. And if ‘‘the dis- 
eased processes which result in mental illness are just those which 
we are accustomed to recognize in physical disorders’’, it would 
seem as if no approach to their cure could be made on the level of 
social or personal appeal. But this is not true at least in some 
eases, and as our author states just prior to our quotations from 
him: ‘‘there is no essential difference between the neuroses, the 
psycho-neuroses, and the psychoses.’’ In so far as the body con- 
stitutes one system, the sympathetic system can function abnor- 
mally only because of the disfunction of every part and vice versa. 
Although these criticisms of Dr. Menzies’ theories as to the 
nature of mental diseases, as his theories would normally be con- 
ceived, be true, yet in defining mental diseases in terms of social 
relations and direction of process, he is on the right track,—pro- 
vided the relationship and direction be conceived of in terms of 
gestalt psychology. As we shall presently see, according to gestalt 
psychology, relations and directions which are being made pos- 
sible by physical processes need not correspond to the psychical 
processes. If so, the processes by which the sympathetic system 
works in any case may be normal or merely somatically pathologi- 
al, yet give rise to a directional manner of presenting an emotion 
to the cortex which will use up all of its energy and that of all 
neurons, prevent compensations and even chance to set the organ- 
ism at variance to other organisms, #.e., cause insanity. In so far 
as direction is not correlated even to the process which makes it 
possible, it is an abstract being, an idea, or rather a complex of 
ideas,—an attitude. This is the reason why we cannot find 
characteristic somatic processes for mental diseases, though in 
any particular case a particular disease may change the particular 
personality so it can no longer be unified and in normal relation 
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On the basis of these conclusions we may unify within the 
totality of man’s being: neuroses, psychoses, psychoneuroses and 
even unusual moral conduct and conduct which evidently is anti- 
social, and by so doing gain much instruction about each by com. 
paring it with the others. All are both physical and mental proe- 
esses, but there is no exact correlation between the physical and 
mental in any case. If so, the basic rubrics of classical psychiatry, 
repeated even in Oliver’s recent Pastoral Psychiatry must be set 
aside and quite new ones devised. 

Ill. We should now immediately proceed to a description by 
Kohler (Yale Review, 19:569) of physical processes which cause 
mental processes which are not correlated to them except by the 
functional relationships (ultimately the logical fields or gestalts) 
in which they exist. ‘‘I tell Mr. A a story which is meant for 
Mr. F, whom for some reason I cannot address directly. Mr. A 
is in the same situation and hands the story down to Mr. B, Mr. B 
talks with C, C with D, D with E and, at last, EK with F. Thus 
A, B, C, D, and E are ‘functionally between’ me and F in this case 
of an influence. At the same time F may be nearer to me geo- 
metrically than D; for example, he may even be ‘geometrically 
between’ me and D. Stiil, functionally, the opposite is true. 

‘The result of our consideration is, briefly, that merely geo- 
metrical relations between local events in the brain have no impor- 
tance whatever for the structure of experienced space [and there- 
fore not for anything else]. This structure depends altogether 
upon functional relationships as defined in the case of the term 
‘between’. Therefore, also, the main fissure between the two hemi- 
spheres of the brain does not disturb the homogeneity of the 
observer’s field, if we suppose that the functional immediacy be- 
tween the last cell of one hemisphere and the first of the other is 
the same as is the functional neighborhood between the first and 
second cell in one hemisphere.’’ 

IV. Dr. C. S. Sherrington in his famous work, The Integrative 
Action of the Nervous System, describes the nervous mechanism 
by which thoughts can be caused by neural action with which they 
are not correlated. He shows that the total reflex are is the fun- 
damental unit of the nervous system, not alone the afferent nor 
the efferent part of it. But if so, then the effect of a stimulus is 
part of the stimulus. Then temporal neural relationships have no 
relationship to the ideas which employ them. Consciousness as a 
whole is probably centered about the whole receptive-motor 
process, and not about one abstract element of it. Then thought 
is free at all times to run amoch, though by the correction of any 
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part of the receptive-motor process, thought can be changed. It 
is the task of the psychiatrist to learn empirically what changes 
to make in the somatic condition and in the social experience of 
a patient to bring about a new set of his ideas. There is no exact 
correlation between physical process and accompanying thought. 
If there were, the only experience which our nervous systems 
could give us would be of the chemical-electrical changes which 
take place within the nervous systems themselves. 

An excellent illustration of the fact that physical and psychical 
processes are not correlated, although changes in either affect the 
other, and even that elements of each are parts of larger wholes, 
was afforded me several months ago after an operation upon the 
inner muscles of my left eye. The resulting inflammation, the pres- 
sure of the bandage and the occasional pressure of the hand, all 
caused a panorama of scenes to pass before the mind. Unlike 
memory-images, these images were certainly caused by present 
external stimuli, yet stimuli which had no connection with the 
scenes. Nor did the neural processes. Yet there the scenes were, 
and they varied with the external pressures very exactly. Special 
pressure on either eye sometimes caused scenes to appear exclu- 
sively before it; sometimes, evidently before both eyes. But shifts 
of attention could vary them or blot them out almost at will. 

Not only is there no exact correlation between somatic processes 
and thought processes, but the same somatic processes do not 
always arouse the same thought processes. It is true that one 
never sees through the ears, yet colors and shapes may accom- 
pany sounds, parts of the cortex can take over the functions of 
injured parts and specified points in the skin sometimes give the 
experience of heat and sometimes of cold. Compensation within 
limits, t.e., assumption of new functions by parts of the body, is 
of the very nature of life. The compensation is dictated by the 
total condition of the organism in face of its environment. Some- 
times the total condition is not such as to make possible the dic- 
tation of a needed compensation—perhaps because of specific 
demands in other respects, perhaps because of the general nature 
of the whole organism equally distributed through its parts, which 
can be described only as a field of force, a formula, finally as a 
mental attitude. When this is so, a mental-nervous breakdown 
occurs—at the points of greatest weakness; but, as we have seen, 
without an exact correlation between the mental and the nervous 
aspects. In some cases one aspect is much more important than 
in other cases. What is the situation in any particular case must 
be determined empirically and corrected empirically. One cannot 
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name the general conditions under which the disfunctioning of 
wholes occur. It is always an empirical matter made up of a vast 
number of factors. We do not yet know what are many of these 
factors, but we shall make most progress toward learning them 
if we continually recognize the gestalt nature of the human soul 
and body and their relative independence. Only so can we be 
thoroughly teachable. Only so without any strain, in laboratory, 
clinic, ward and classroom, will psychologists and psychiatrists 
take an empirical attitude; will they realize the vast number of 
factors, both physical and mental, involved; the passage from 
physical to mental which throws light upon each; and not deny 
any factor because it cannot be exactly correlated with another 
for which they have a predilection. They may even be willing to 
listen to the suggestions of articulate patients (the only persons 
to experience the unity of their souls and bodies) as to the somatic 
and social improvements which will restore their unity, peace and 
power, and to the same end, observe the movements of those 
patients who are inarticulate, and thus not continue the conditions 
about them which brought about their breakdowns but supply 
more helpful ones. 
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A QUANTITATIVE DETERMINATION OF EUPHORIA 
AND ITS RELATION TO SLEEP * 


By H. BARRY, Jr., anp W. A. BOUSFIELD 
+ TUFTS COLLEGE 


erature in connection with pathological conditions, a much 
wider use would seem merited because of its broad psycho- 
logical significance. Woodworth defines it as the organic condi- 
tion opposite to fatigue, ‘‘which means about the same as feeling 
good’’. Troland also uses the term, identifying it with the extreme 
of coenesthesia. Nevertheless, the word appears for the most part 
in reference to conditions such as general paralysis (Bridges and 
others), multiple sclerosis (Brown and Davis), lateral sinus throm- 
bosis (Jelliffe and White), and frontal lobectomies (German). It 
is also mentioned in describing the effects of the use of alcohol 
(Lee), and other drugs such as opium and morphine (Sollmann). 
Most of the psychological studies in this field refer to euphoria 
as feeling tone. This compound term is awkward, and there might 
be definite advantage in substituting euphoria for it. Hersey’s 
investigation indicates certain cyclical changes: fatigue occurs 
more readily when euphoria is low, and less sleep is required when 
euphoria is high. From students’ ratings of the pleasantness and 
unpleasantness of their waking hours, Fliigel infers that there is 
a considerable preponderance of pleasure over displeasure. An- 
other possibly related study is that of Jasper. This investigator 
believes that results obtained by using a questionnaire justify his 
postulating depression-elation as a trait possessing functional 
unity. 
The most extensive investigation of feeling tone or euphoria 
seems to have been conducted by Cason who had several hundred 
subjects answer a questionnaire in which they stated how their 
feeling tones varied under different conditions. The subjects re- 
ported among other things a seasonal variation in their usual feel- 
ing tones (rated on a plus five to a minus five basis), the average 
estimated change from September to February being a drop of 
1.7 points. Of particular interest from the standpoint of this 
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paper is Cason’s finding that there was substantially no change in 
the estimated feeling tone as the number of hours of sleep varied 
from 81% to 61% or less. He also found no significant sex differ- 
ences in these ratings. 

The technique employed in the present investigation differs 
markedly from that of Cason, in that the subjects were asked to 
report their present euphoria on a plus five to minus five basis. 
Euphoria was defined as ‘‘how well you feel; plus five being as 
well as possible and minus five being badly as possible’’. Cason’s 
subjects were required to grade their ‘‘own customary and repre- 
sentative feelings’’ as they would be under varying conditions. 
His figures thus represent an estimate on the part of the subjects 
of the influence which varying factors were believed to exercise on 
their feeling tones, rather than a report of the actual condition as 
in the present study. Furthermore, the subjects employed in our 
experiment were all college students. The reports were secured 
by the writers in the weekly section meetings of groups of about 
fifteen students immediately prior to the regular five-minute quiz. 
Cason, on the other hand, employed student assistants to obtain 
answers to questionnaires from subjects who varied widely in both 
age and social status. Though the results reported here may not 
be directly comparable with those which Cason obtained, the 
method employed would seem to have certain advantages of 
objectivity. 

Immediately after our subjects had rated their euphoria, they 
were asked to furnish data regarding the hours of sleep during the 
preceding night, the hours of exercise during the past twenty-four 
hours, and whether they were worried or not. In some cases other 
questions were asked, but as the results appeared negative these 
items were discontinued. On the basis of this method, data have 
been gathered over a period of nearly five years. However, in 
order to avoid possible prejudice due to the questions asked, the 
results have been uniformly computed only for the first time that 
a euphoria rating was given by each subject, that is, before he was 
aware that other factors were being considered by the experi- 
menters. In certain groups euphoria ratings were obtained at 
weekly intervals for periods up to twelve weeks. The results from 
these successive ratings have been found to confirm the figures 
presented below which are based on the first time euphoria ratings 
were given by 413 subjects. There did not appear to be any change 
in the average euphoria of the groups investigated between Sep- 
tember and February, or between any other months when ratings 
were obtained. In this respect Cason’s figures are not confirmed. 
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For all groups tested, the average euphoria was positive, which 
accords both with Fliigel’s finding that more hours were reported 
as pleasant than unpleasant, and with Cason’s finding of a definite 
tendency toward overestimation of pleasant feelings. 

When the average euphoria of 107 women, +2.19 (p.e. 0.13) 
is compared with that of 306 men, +1.28 (p.e. 0.09), a pronounced 
sex difference appears. The ratio, Diff./P.E. diff., is 5.1 which 
would seem to be statistically reliable. Cason’s finding of no 
marked differences between-the two sexes in the average level of 
feelings is therefore not supported. We would suggest, however, 
that this difference may well be accounted for on the basis of the 
relation of sleep to euphoria, for which evidence is given below, 
since the average amount of sleep reported by the women was 
(0.88 hours greater than the average of the men. In every case, 
after the ratings of euphoria had been made, the subjects reported 
the number of hours they had slept the previous night. The fol- 
lowing table summarizes the data obtained, that is, before any 
suggestion regarding a possible association between sleep and 
euphoria could have resulted from the experimental procedure: 


Hours Sleep Av. Euphoria P.E. (av.) Cases 


These figures indicate a positive relationship between sleep 
and euphoria, the optimum amount of sleep being in the interval 
of 8 to 834 hours. A similar tendency, though less pronounced, 
was found with the women. Because of the smaller number of 
cases, however, the averages for the women were not considered 
as statistically reliable. 

Although the results presented above appear to be at variance 
with those of Cason, it is doubtful whether they are directly com- 
parable. Cason asked his subjects how long they habitually slept, 
and compared these figures with the average estimated feeling 
tone. Such a procedure would not only give data of less imme- 
diacy, but would fail to indicate any possible influence of sleeping 
more or fewer hours than usual. 

A number of the subjects were asked the question, ‘‘Are you 
worried? Answer either yes or no.’’ This and other queries were 
not made until after both euphoria and sleep were recorded. In 
spite of the obvious inadequacy of the question, the subjects who 
admitted being worried had, in every group investigated, a sig- 
nificantly lower euphoria. The average for 61 unworried male 
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undergraduates was +2.07 (p.e. 0.20), and for 113 worried male 
undergraduates +0.87 (p.e. 0.15). The ratio, Diff./P.E. diff, js 
4.8, indicating that the difference is statistically reliable. The data 
obtained from the female undergraduates confirmed these results. 

In addition to the undergraduate subjects, several classes of 
adult students in university extension courses also took part in 
the present study. While confirming the main results presented 
above, the more mature students gave both a higher average 
euphoria, and a higher average in the hours of sleep. 

Mention might be made of a definite tendency for euphoria to 
be correlated with exercise. But while this relationship appeared 
in most of the groups tested, it and certain other implications have 
not yet been adequately tested as to reliability. Their detailed 
treatment will consequently be reserved for a future report. 

It is obvious that the present study does not support the state- 
ments of writers who maintain that the organism is relatively 
unaffected by sleep deprivation. The fact that use was made of 
ratings quite properly classed as subjective would in no sense 
invalidate this assertion, since, as Robinson has pointed out, sub- 
jective factors may be of no less importance in estimating the 
effects of sleep deprivation than performance tests. The admis- 
sion must be made that Hersey’s results are difficult to reconcile 
with the findings of our experiment. At the same time both his 
conclusions and those of Cason would in no way justify the infer- 
ence that subjects believe in advance that lack of sleep militates 
against euphoria. If their results should be confirmed, this might 
indicate that the relation between sleep and euphoria which ap- 
pears in the present investigation is not the result of any pre- 
conceived opinion on the part of the subjects, but implies a 
relationship of more fundamental significance. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. In the cases of 413 undergraduate subjects, significantly 
higher euphoria was reported by the women than by the men. 
This may be correlated with the fact that the average amount of 
sleep reported by the women was nearly one hour more than that 
reported by the men. 

2. The average euphoria reported by the men for eight or more 
hours of sleep was significantly greater than the average euphoria 
for six hours or less. . 

3. Although these results do not accord with the findings of 
Cason, the discrepancies may be due to differences in technique. 
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A SYSTEMATIC TRANSLATION OF PSYCHOANALYTIC 
CONCEPTS * 


Il. Tue Sex Instinct anp SUBLIMATION 


By LOUIS GRANICH 
PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL CLINIC, NEW YORK CITY 


E have reiterated in the previous paper, with pious per- 
sistence, that all changes in behavior are instances of 
learning, subject to the academician’s laws of learning.(5) 
To confirm our contention that abnormal behavior is not caused 
by any peculiar mechanisms, it remains to translate the familiar 
‘mechanisms’ into orthodox terms of stimulus, response, and 
learning. 

The mechanism of sublimation involves the conception of an 
instinctive sexual urge, which according to Jones (6) is composed 
of specific primary tendencies such as coprophilia and self-display. 
We cannot pretend that experimentation has yet presented any 
accurate statement of the unlearned basis of sex behavior. Par- 
ticularly for humans is it difficult to infer what part of the sexual 
reaction is innate, and how that innate element is modified into 
healthy and socially accepted behavior. The emergence of ‘allo- 
erotism’ or love of external objects (other persons) has been 
especially hard to explain without assuming mysterious properties 
of the instinct. But from the data at hand we can construct a 
highly plausible theory, embodying the accepted attitudes toward 
the instincts, and corroborated by observation. 

Sublimation.—The libido is presumably a liquid, and sublima- 
tion is a means of diverting its relentless pressure from sexual 
channels into those of religion, art, and similar activities. 

We need hardly point out that the human is a physiological 
organism, not a hydraulic system. 

Sublimation consists essentially of acquiring adequate re- 
sponses to certain potent stimuli; as when sex craving, the direct 
response being inhibited, is finally appeased by religious ecstasy. 
In addition to sex craving proper, the analysts have taken pains 
to describe the sublimation of some tendencies or urges which do 
not actually exist. They have assumed a mechanism in order to 
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explain a phenomenon which has likewise been assumed! We 
shall first consider two of these nonexistent ‘specific primary 
tendencies’ and show how futile it is to account for their 
sublimation. 

( oprophilia.—The infant is said to derive a primitive pleasure 
from moulding and smearing excrement. This being denied him, 
he works it off in painting, sculpture, cooking, ete. (It is granted 
that cooking is in part motivated by the desire to eat.) 

The infant, however, is interested by any new object which 
comes Within reach. He may play with anything, especially if it 
makes noise or can be manipulated. Excrement is of course one 
of the earliest things encountered, and its plasticity sustains its 
interest for some time. 

It is to the analyst that feces-handling is of particular interest, 
not to the infant. It is not until late infancy that the child is taught 
disgust and shame at evacuation, and the act is weighted with 
moral and esthetic significance and related to eroticism. Until 
then the infant’s attitude seems to be quite matter-of-fact. 

If we attribute all later manipulative activities to coprophilia, 
it is as reasonable to attribute coprophilia itself, as well as art 
and cookery, to the primitive tendency to shake a rattle. 

The moral and erotic significance of evacuation, forced upon 
the child by training, is readily forgotten when the adult encoun- 
ters the suggestion that it is a routine matter, as in a hospital or 
in trench life. 

Exhibitionism.—In coprophilia, at least, an unlearned tendency 
is involved, although it is a general tendency to explore all objects 
encountered, rather than a specific sexual tendency. We next come 
to a type of behavior so definitely learned, that to describe its 
‘sublimation’ is even more absurd. 

We suspect in the first place, since the body taboos are evi- 
dently social in origin, that nature could not endow the human 
infant with an instinct to expose himself. Nevertheless this ‘pri- 
mary tendency’ is said to persist in the adult, and to be sublimated 
into a seeking of self-prominence. 

To begin with, attracting attention and displaying the person 
are two distinct reactions. Seeking attention, as a matter of fact, 
is the earlier to appear, and hence, presumably, should be the 
more ‘primitive’. It appears as soon as the infant learns that 
crying will bring feeding, relief, or caressing. The spoiled child 
eventually learns to demand attention at very little provocation, 
if only to eseape ennui and be played with, and he acquires new. 
devices for getting this attention. 
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The tendency to tear off clothing and expose the body parts 
appears later, and can be attributed to several conditioning factors, 
Obvious, but of lesser importance, are the following: The desire 
to play with or manipulate clothing; the restraint and discomfort 
caused by clothing; the desire to be dressed again and fussed over 
by the adult. 

Of greater significance is the fact pointed out by Smith and 
Guthrie (10) that the child usually receives stimulation of the 
erogenous zones at the hands of others, and usually when without 
clothing. It should be added also that the stimulation is more 
intense when direct, and that clothing dulls the pleasure of contact, 

Infants are of course pleased at a very early stage by stroking 
of the sensitive areas, react positively to it, and learn to solicit 
it.(1) They should then prefer to be unclothed when the nurse or 
parent approaches. Mere sight of the adult plus undressing should 
also lead to giggling and laughter, these stimuli being associated 
with tickling through conditioning. 

Potentially these reactions are related to sexual functioning, 
but as we shall show, their later incorporation in mating and 
in genital activity is not inevitable, but is brought about by 
conditioning. 

We know, then, that the infant, before he has any concept of 
‘naughtiness’ or of copulation, shows an unlearned fondness for 
caressing, not learned post-natally at least, and learns as a result 
to expose himself in order to receive keener contacts. He is then 
forced to content himself with contact while clothed, and trained 
to be modest. 

The pathological adult who exhibits himself as a response to 
sex craving is not expressing an instinctive tendency, but one 
decidedly learned. Suggest a matter-of-fact attitude toward body 
display, as is done in nudist communities,(12) and the adult at 
once ceases to associate display and eroticism. 

The varying forms taken by the body taboo in different cul- 
tures, from the well-known face veil to the utter nakedness of some 
tribes, is further proof of the social nature of modesty. 

We come now to a third type of behavior, in which ‘sublima- 
tion’ refers to an actual learning process: 

Emergence of Sexual Behavior.—The orthodox view of the in- 
stinct today is, that it is the capacity to be disturbed by a certain 
sort of stimulation, such as that of hunger and sex, to show greater 
activity when so disturbed, and to be satisfied only through cer- 
tain specific responses which can eliminate the stimulation, such 
as eating or ejaculation. 
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The activity of the infant is random and undirected. It must 
learn what goal to seek to satisfy its craving, and the ways to 
arrive at that goal. It learns by first arriving at satisfaction 
through accident. 

The infant rat learns to suckle, as Richter (9) points out, by 
suckling reflexly at everything which touches its mouth, moving 
about restlessly until its mouth touches the mother’s teats and it 
is consequently satisfied. Kventually, by conditioning, it learns 
where to move when hungry, has a ‘set’ for feeding, and conceiv- 
ably knows that it will be thus relieved. 

To be sure, animals of a given species arrive at the same spe- 
cific habits, though they are endowed with only the most general 
and undirected sorts of behavior. That is because their anatomies 
and their reflex mechanisms are the same; because they have the 
same needs, and must learn the same behavior before they can 
satisfy them; and finally, because the environments they encounter 
are similar, especially in the litter or nest. 

This is the academician’s conception of the instinct, and it is 
obviously a far ery from the Freudian ‘sex instinct’, which is 
merely an exercise in mysticism. 

The gonads at puberty move in two ways, neither of them mys- 
terious, to perform their function of awakening sexual behavior. 
We have at present little knowledge of the physiology of the 
process, but observation justifies the following account: 

(1) The genitalia acquire new and peculiar reflexive proper- 
ties; possibly, as Lashley suggests,(8) because the presence of a 
new hormone in the blood permits the functioning of a specific 
neural system in the brain or cord. Stimulation from the genital 
apparatus at the same time causes restlessness and a mental state 
of craving; and should the genitalia be touched by accident, the 
pubescent can be led unwittingly, by the reflexive properties of the 
genitalia, into some one of the forms of rhythmic behavior ending 
in detumescence. Even among animals the copulatory reaction 
does not appear fully organized, but is stumbled upon by trial and 
error, assisted by the motor or reflex equipment of the genitalia, 
and by the mate.(4) Typically, what humans learn in this way is 
masturbation. Whether it be masturbation or copulation or some 
perversion, however, the response causes satisfaction of the crav- 
ing and is conditioned to sex stimulation. The process is perfectly 
analogous to the hunger reaction in the infant rat. Sheer trial 
and error, however, is not the invariable way of learning. The 


pubescent may of course be taught masturbation, or in some cases 


copulation, and experience the first satisfaction of the sex craving 
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in this manner. Another complication is that self-manipulation js 
often practiced before sexual maturity.(2) 

(2) The organic state of the individual intensifies the desire 
for caressing and being caressed. There is no mystic agent behind 
this. As we have seen, the infant has learned, upon seeing the 
nurse or parent, to desire embrace. As the desire for bread, which 
can be aroused by tke mere sight of bread, is intensified if we are 
hungry, so the sight of another human becomes a more potent 
stimulus because of the sex stimulation within the organism. The 
capacity for deriving pleasure from contact also increases. Being 
inhibited from expressing the desire with the parent, the child 
gives the reaction to some surrogate, often an older person, and 
as likely as not of the same sex. 

This tenderness, or love, or ‘crush’, is not merely the desire 
for contact. The sentiment toward the parent is a complex one, 
the infant having been fed, made comfortable, and amused, as well 
as caressed, by the same person. There is also an element of iden- 
tification. These experiences determine the nature of the tender- 
ness-attitude, which becomes an intense ‘yearning’ with sexual 
maturity. 

It is this sentiment, together with training, which guides the 
fortunate pubescent from masturbation toward copulation. The 
frequency of ‘masturbation ideals’ shows how definite is the asso- 
ciation between pleasurable contact and the participation of an- 
other human. The tenderness attitude itself, however, is not nee- 
essarily linked with genital activity; that is, the crush does not 
necessarily involve a desire for copulation, but rather for mere 
embrace. 

Needless to say, training or suggestion enhance or modify these 
developments. They are also responsible for diverting the pubes- 
cent from incestuous desire, homosexuality, immorality, and other 
maladjustments. Jenkins(7) working with rats, and Whitman(13) 
with pigeons, have shown how mating need not be ‘normal’ or 
typical of the animal, if his environmental training is altered by 
segregation, or by keeping him in the company of animals of 
another breed. 

Religious Conversion.—Let us now analyze the stock sample 
of ‘sublimation’ of the sexual urge—religious conversion involv- 
ing erotic experience. 

Stone (11) has shown that sexual behavior emerges without 
previous training at the time of sexual maturity, and is dependent 
upon gonadal secretions. Religious conversion, as has been recog- 
nized since the time of G. S. Hall, is almost confined to the period 
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ion is of adolescence. The erotic trend of religious eestasy is likewise 
recognized. Freud (6) has shown specifically how in religious a 
lesire thought a conflict between love for another person and the sense : 
ehind of guilt resulting from that love is eliminated—by identifying the iz 
g the self or the loved one or both with the Divinities, and then indulg- q 
vhich ing in pious contemplation with complete self-approval. We need He 
e are only interpret the process in scientific terms: 
otent The celibate, his ‘tenderness’ reaction (desire for embrace) 
The intensified by sexual stimulation, expresses himself by fantasy. 
seing Just as the starving man cannot resist thoughts of food, so the 4 
child erotic revery may become obsessive at certain times. If its inces- : 
, and tuous, perverse, or immoral nature arouses the well-implanted - 
sense of shame, the revery is not an adequate response. If, now, } 
esire God or Christ is once made the surrogate for the loved one, the |. 
one, reaction becomes wholly pleasurable, and tends to repetition. The J | 
well convert courts religious experience and is fervent in his belief in He 
iden- the love of the Divinity. a 
ider- That conversion requires a previous stage of uneasiness and e 
xual conflict is well recognized by students of the phenomenon. Clark(3) « 
names three typical stages in the process: First, a period of 4 
; the ‘storm and stress’, with sense of sin and uneasiness. Second, the : 
The emotional crisis (we would say, the intense erotic fantasy, unin- 
iSso- hibited for the first time). Third, relaxation, a sense of peace and : 
 an- rest, inner harmony and joy. 
nee- A description of religious ecstasy with the erotic trend undis- 
not guised, and expressed with the most apt precision, is furnished 
nere in Parkman’s The Jesuits in North America: 
Again the voice sounded in her ear, with the assurance that ‘ 2 
hese she was indeed his |Christ’s] bride. . . . To her excited thought, her a 
ibes- divine spouse became a living presence; and her language to him, as 
ther recorded by herself, is that of the most intense passion. . . . ‘‘O, my 
(13) Love!’’ she exclaimed: ‘‘when shall I embrace you? Have you no pity 
’ or on me in the torments that I suffer? Aias! Alas! my Love, my Beauty, 
1 by my Life! . . . And I promised him that afterward I would suffer e 
3 of myself to consume in his chaste and divine embraces.’’ 
whe Without laboring the point, then, we may conclude that ‘sub- 
» limation through religion, art, or literature, when these activities 
are actually erotic m trend, is a form of satisfaction of organic 
ies stimulation, through the response of fantasy. It replaces directly 
jent sensuous revery because it is socially approved and hence alto- 
gether effective. 
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AN EXPERIENCE OF HYPOTHYROIDISM: 
A CASE STUDY * 


By HOWARD YALE McCLUSKY 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


HERE appears to be very little professional literature de- 
scribing, from the viewpoint of the victim, the experience of 
living in a condition of hypothyroidism. At least the files 

of the principal psychological and medical journals reveal no such 
material. The writer therefore offers the following report of the 
experience of an unmarried woman thirty-eight years of age, who 
from early childhood has suffered, with varying degrees of inten- 
sity, from a defective thyroid. The report is based on the woman’s 
own personal statement and on other supplementary data secured 
in the course of several interviews with her. 

The validity and reliability of data of this type depend to a 
large extent on the competence of the subject to report her own 
condition. It should therefore be stated that, while the condition 
of the subject was often serious, it was never serious enough to 
reduce her to a status of subnormal mentality. On the contrary, 
in spite of her enormous handicap, she managed at the age of 
twenty-five, to graduate from a liberal arts college with an A.B. 
degree. Since graduation she has done moderately successful 
graduate work at three universities of good standing. She is at 
present a teacher in the high school of a large middle western city. 
She has read rather extensively in the scientific literature dealing 
with her difficulty. For several years she has been sustained by 
a moderately successful mode of treatment and is achieving a 
satisfactory record in her professional work. She is therefore 
competent to report the history and present status of her adjust- 
ment with considerable insight and intelligence. The story of her 
misfortune is known only to certain members of her family, her 
physicians, and the writer. Any knowledge of her condition by 
other people, especially those in her immediate locality, would 
vastly complicate an adjustment already sufficiently precarious. 
The subject of this study has quite naturally insisted on remaining 
anonymous. She has been willing, however, to describe how it 
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feels to teeter on the edge of abnormality in the hope that it might 
aid in understanding the inner side of hypothyroidism. 

As far as possible the report will consist of the personal state- 
ment of the subject. The writer will present certain supplemen- 
tary data in the footnotes and in a concluding section. 


**T was always very small for my age, retarded and sluggish in my 
mental processes, slow and awkward in my bodily movements. These char- 
acteristics attracted little attention until the age of twelve when, due to 
the age at which one normally expects menstruation to set in, an enlarge- 
ment appeared on my neck. At that time there was little or no informa- 
tion among small town doctors concerning the treatment of thyroid 
malfunctions. 

**As soon as the goiter developed my parents were greatly distressed. 
Not having any scientific advice they adopted every suggestion that was 
made, from electrical shocks to painting the neck with iodine. Matters 
went from bad to worse. My mental processes showed increasing sluggish- 
ness, | seemed to have less and less control over my movements and had 
sensations of falling when going down steps. I had made normal progress 
until the beginning of the seventh grade, but my marks began to show 
retardation in the fifth grade. I failed both the seventh and eighth grades 
requiring one and a half years to cover each grade. 

**My interests were those of an eight or nine year old child—l insisted 
on playing with paper dolls until the middle of my sixteenth year. I was 
irritable, morbid and morose. I flew into tantrums whenever things did 
not suit me. I was shy, quiet and preoccupied. I preferred to listen to 
the conversation of older people rather than to associate with girls of my 
own age. 

‘*T was nearly sixteen years old when menstruation set in, having had 
periodic pains for three or four months before its occurrence. 

‘*The only differences between me and a typical cretin were that instead 
of having thin, coarse, dry hair and thick yellowish, puffy, parched skin, 
my hair was thick, fine and glossy and my skin (particularly on my face 
and arms) was clear, smooth and fair. These exceptions puzzled every 
physician who examined me. However, there was no mistake about the 
other symptoms. Besides the mental and muscular retardation, already 
described, I had narrow, ‘piggish’ eyes, and low temperature which made 
me feel the cold in winter intensely—so much so that it made me angry 
to hear anyone wish for winter to come. I slept heavily without feeling 
refreshed, and because of my tired, exhausted feeling I was often accused 
of being lazy and was punished for not performing an assigned task. 
Every physical and mental exertion was an effort. 

‘*Even at this time I had some realization of my abnormality and was 
extremely sensitive about it. My sensitiveness was accentuated by the atti- 
tude of the other school children, who not only seemed to think that my 
malady was contagious (‘catching’ as they called it) but contaminating, 
particularly when my mother painted my throat with iodine. I began to 
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withdraw from association with children from the better families and, un- 
fortunately, was careless in the selection of my companions. From these 
few associates I developed an unhealthy attitude toward sex. My knowl- 
edge was so limited and twisted that when menstruation finally set in 
after three days of illness and pain I was struck with horror—I swung 
between a fear of death and a feeling of disgrace. When told that that 
oecurrenece would be repeated every twenty-eight days until after middle 
life, | was resentful and rebellious; I felt that the fates had dealt me an 
‘unjust hand’. . 

‘‘When I was a few months past sixteen my father was told of the 
reniarkable success of a famous clinic in treating goiter patients. In spite 
of his serious financial straits, my father (who was a minister) took me 
to this clinic. At that time it was thought effective to transplant into 
hypothyroid patients the thyroid tissue of hyperthyroid patients thus re- 
storing a balanee. Such an operation was performed on me. Three cubic 
inches of my gland were removed and the same amount of hyperthyroid 
tissue transplanted in its place. 

‘‘The operation was a success for two and a half years. I was mentally 
and physieally alert. I seemed to be thoroughly alive, as would be indi- 
cated by the fact that instead of being in the lowest scholastic rank, as 
was the case the year before, I ranked fourth from the top of a ninth grade 
class of forty members. Within twelve months I grew four inches in 
height, a phenomenal growth for that short period and at that age. Emo- 
tionally I was much more composed. I was never as happy before or since, 
as I was those two and a half years following the operation. I often 
referred to the surgeon who performed the operation as being my mental 
and physical savior. 

‘At the end of the third year following the operation (i.e., in my 
nineteenth year) I realized, with a sinking heart, that my old trouble was 
returning. The transplant had perished and the gland that remained was 
so reduced that it was overworked to supply a sufficient amount of secre- 
tion; consequently it was enlarging and the characteristic sluggishness was 
slowly but surely returning. Although I was immediately put on a sys- 
tematic treatment of desiccated thyroid, which prevented my sinking com- 
pletely to my former depths, nevertheless the thyroid tablets were not a 
complete substitute for the normal functioning of the gland, and so I 
partially slipped back into my former condition and some of the old char- 
acteristies reappeared.' 

“‘Tt was a terrible blow, for having believed that I was liberated from 
my ‘thorn in the flesh’, the sudden realization that my hopes were dashed 


1 At first the amount of dosage was based on the clinical judgment of her physician. 
In the last eight years the dosage has consisted of daily administrations of 1% to 2 
grains of desiccated thyroid tablets scientifically determined by the results of labora- 
tory tests of the basal metabolic rate. On one occasion the treatment was temporarily 
discontinued, and on another occasion it was slightly increased. In the former case 
the subject showed immediate effects of deterioration, and in the latter case, she gave 
evidence of over-stimulation and instability, demonstrating the thin line that separates 
her from abnormality. 
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to pieces, plunged me into despair. I was more sensitive than ever, and 
afflicted with a more poignant and devastating inferiority complex. An 
obsessing fear seized me that dominated all my activities. I was afraid 
of every new experience. I dreaded every school day, which brought the 
likelihood of my associates finding out how seriously my mind was impaired. 
No insult cut me more deeply than for one, even in a joke, to call me a 
‘goose’; the word ‘fool’ was anathema to me. 

**In school work I took every task very seriously and exhausted my 
energies to prepare my work so as not to be ‘shown up’. A tendency to 
worry developed in me—I felt so utterly and hopelessly incapable of cop- 
ing with the tasks set before me, especially if they involved any original 
planning and thinking. Any new and unfamiliar work struck panic to 
my soul. I was never able to enjoy adventure at first hand, because of 
this sickening fear of the unfamiliar. There have been times when I longed 
for a spirit of adventure, but because of my timidity and an attendant loss 
of self-confidence I was afraid to leave the beaten path of experience. So 
when confronted with a task that would have offered a challenge to the 
normal youth, I was filled with a morbid sense of misgiving and helplessness. 

‘*Relationships at home, moreover, added to my misery, for my older 
sisters and brothers not realizing my anguish of mind would laugh at my 
mistakes and peculiarities until I even withdrew from them refusing to 
express an idea in their presence. I felt that they knew what effect my 
malady had upon me and that they were ashamed of me. Not wishing to 
appear inferior in their presence I assumed an attitude of negativism. To 
know that they did or did not want me to perform in a certain way would 
almost invariably bring about a contrary response from me. I had a defi- 
nite ‘little sister’ complex. I felt so dominated by my older sisters that I 
felt compelled to assert myself. I resented my sisters’ getting all the new 
clothes and my having to wear the ‘hand-me-downs’. 

‘One special reason for my jealousy was that my sisters were blessed 
with good voices which drew them much recognition. Before the goiter 
operation my voice was just as pleasing. But thereafter I spoke in a 
rasping voice and I sang very poorly. The loss of my one talent embit- 
tered me so much that I could not stand to hear others praise my sisters’s 
singing. There were times when I actually stopped my ears with my 
fingers to keep from hearing them sing. 

‘By way of compensation I desired unusual clothes. If I went to a 
party where there was someone who was decidedly better dressed than I, 
I was thoroughly miserable and tended to transfer my discomfort to a 
dislike of my rival. In my younger days, before the operation, the desire 
for social recognition led me to buy secretly on my father’s charge account, 
candies, nuts, fruits and other delicacies which I distributed among the 
boys and girls whose friendship I coveted. 

‘*Being denied normal association with those of the opposite sex, because 
of my peculiarities, I resorted to day dreaming and attached undue affec- 
tion to older men, mostly my teachers, and even fancied they were inter- 
ested in me. I could never interest myself in average or mediocre young 
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men, although I was at best only mediocre myself. Consequently I felt 
stigmatized especially when other girls of my acquaintance were not want- 
ing for male companionship. 

‘‘There were times when I was driven frantic with desire, due (I know 
now) to internal irritations. So terrific was the sexual urge that I felt 
I would lose my mental balance. It caused me to think over-much about 
those matters and to give my imagination full sway. Yet, having been 
trained to think such indulgence was wicked and disgraceful I felt that 
by my desires (though unsatisfied) I had alienated myself from God.? 
During this time there were two sexual propositions made to me that 
frightened me and cut me to the quick. I had imagined myself in just 
such a situation and had derived some satisfaction from the faney but I 
had never given myself over to any overt action, and when actually con- 
fronted with the possibility of such a situation I was broken hearted and 
felt that God had sent those insults upon me as punishment for my wicked 
thoughts. So obsessed was I that I could find no peace until I frankly 
unburdened my soul to my father. I shall never forget the release I felt 
when he assured me that I was not outside the pale of God’s love and 
that my desires had been the inevitable product of my hypothyroidism. 
But I eame dangerously near being too late to realize any benefit from my 
father’s comfort, as I had almost a complete breakdown due to my mental 
torment and the physical condition which augmented it. 

‘Tf I had had any outlet through which to express myself, I could 
have avoided much loneliness and misery. But all avenues seemed to be 
closed. I would not and perhaps could not enter into athletics because 
that involved rapidity of action and competition with others. I had always 
been aware of the fact that there was a lack of codrdination between my 
mind and my body. My slowness made me conspicuous and awkward. 
So, rather than make a spectacle of myself, I avoided any competitive 
games. 

‘*For years I kept my heartache and loneliness to myself. There were 
times when I really felt that I had nothing for which to live. I was 
thwarted at every turn, insurmountable obstacles seemed to rise up in my 
path and hinder me from my life’s ambitions. More than once I was 
tempted to put an end to everything but I feared the uncertainties of life 
after death. 

‘In the light of this history one might well wonder how I ever kept 
any semblance of mental equilibrium; indeed upon two oceasions it would 
have required but little to have completely plunged me overboard men- 
tally. There were two steadying influences in my life. The first was a 


2The subject stated in an interview that she had had no problems of a sexual 
nature in the happy two and a half years of well being (i.¢., between the ages of 
16 and 19) following the goiter operation. 

% The above statement fails to include the details of the ‘two occasions’ to which 
she refers, She refers to two ‘nervous breakdowns’ which she has suffered in the past 
ten years. The first one occurred in November, 1923, when she was twenty-eight years 
of age, nine years after the beginning of the thyroid extract treatment, and three years 
after her graduation from college. The ‘breakdown’ occurred while she was a graduate 
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habit of giving attention completely to the task at hand casting aside 4l] 
distracting worries, and the second was the development of a deep reli- 
gious faith largely through confidence in certain great religious person- 
alities whom I greatly admired.’’ 


As indicated in the introduction the subject has pursued grad- 
uate study in three universities with most of her grades ranging 
from B to B plus. On August 18, 1933, the writer gave her 
Form A, Higher Examination, of the Otis Self-Administering Test 
of Mental Ability. In thirty minutes she covered 50 items (out 
of 75) with only one mistake, giving her a score of 49; the median 
for college students is 53. With unlimited time to complete the 
test she made only three mistakes giving her a score of 72; a per- 
fect score is 75, and the 97 percentile score for college students 
with a thirty-minute time limit is 71. The results indicate that 
she is somewhat slow in her mental reactions, but the accuracy 
and possibly the power of her responses are good when the time 
factor is eliminated. This confirms her own statement that she 
devotes a large amount of time to her academic preparations. 

The subject also took the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. 
The results of this test are striking. On the N seale her score 
was in the 100 percentile indicating, according to Bernreuter, a 
neurotic tendency severe enough to warrant the attention of a 
psychiatrist. On the S scale she received a 9 percentile score 
showing, according to Bernreuter, a very low degree of self-sufli- 
ciency. On the I scale her score was in the 100 percentile, show- 
ing, says Bernreuter, extreme introversion. And on the D scale, 
she received an 8 percentile score indicating, according to Bern- 
reuter, a very weak tendency toward domination or conversely a 
very marked tendency toward submissiveness. 

These scores confirm the impression which the writer received 
in the course of several interviews with her. She emphasized her 
depression over her glandular inferiority mingled with an anxiety 


student in an eastern University. She attributes the collapse to anxiety about her 
scholarship and to over-work. She had to defray a portion of her expenses in extra- 
mural work. The ‘breakdown’ took the form of physical exhaustion, extreme sus- 
piciousness and marked instability. She recovered sufficiently by the middle of January, 
1924, (about two months following the onset) to undertake a part time teaching 
position. 

The second ‘nervous breakdown’ occurred about six years after the first one, in 
March, 1930. The subject attributes this ‘breakdown’ to brooding over forced sexual 
approaches (to which she did not yield) made by two different men of her acquaintance 
in the preceding year; one in January, 1929, and the other in March, 1929. Her emo- 
tional burden was also increased by the death of her mother in December, 1929. With- 
out apparent immediate cause, in March, 1930, she experienced extreme fluctuations of 
euphoria and depression which compelled her to discontinue her work. But after two 
weeks of this trouble, she was able to resume her teaching and completed the schoo! 
year without further interruption. 
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that in spite of the relative success of the thyroid extract treat- 
ment, deterioration might set in at any time. She also expressed 
a deep frustration in her relations with the opposite sex. These 
feelings of depression, anxiety and frustration are accentuated by 
her conviction that she dare not confide her difficulties in anyone. 
For she believes that if her thyroid deficiency were known to 
others, the resulting stigma would cut her off from the slender 
social and professional opportunity that she now possesses. 

She never expects a return of the full powers and wholeness 
which she experienced between the ages of 16 and 19 following the 
goiter operation. However, her present outlook is not unrelieved. 
She has a small cirele of friends. She possesses a modest profes- 
sional security and is developing a widening opportunity for self- 
expression in church work with young people. The school period 
from 1932 to 1933 has been one of her best years. And she feels, 
with good reason, that the future holds greater satisfaction for 
her than the past. 
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THE FORM AND FUNCTION OF A SERIES OF DREAMS* 


By LAWRENCE GAHAGAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


YOUNG woman, 20 years of age, who is called in this paper 
‘S’, related to the writer a continued series of dreams of 
exceptional duration. The series began when S was 11% 
years of age and existed with varying frequency until S was 18%; 
years, at which time the series apparently terminated. The last 
dream occurred about two weeks before 8 matriculated at college, 
which represented for her the entry into a new and more inde- 
pendent phase of living. 


DESCRIPTION OF S, THE DREAMER 


S is of superior intelligence (Otis Intelligence Quotient=126), 
and is now socially well adapted. Her Thurstone Personality 
Schedule (Clark Revision) score is 28, which is favorable, indicat- 
ing a measure of neuroticism less than the median. She charac. 
terizes herself as very optimistic and sociable, mentally active, 
persistent, domineering, self-conscious, indifferent to adverse 
opinion, and given to day-dreaming. She is ‘very interested in 
self, but is not, however, conceited’. She is ‘equally fond of being 
alone and thinking,’ and of being with other persons’. She does 
not care to participate in athletics, save walking alone in the 
country. S is and always has been of good health, and the only 
illness she can recall in childhood is a case of measles. She is 
‘interested in men, and thinks they make better friends than do 
women’. In her last year in high school she became engaged to 
be married, but the engagement was brought to an end about a 
year ago. We may in summary describe S as of superior intelli- 
gence, health and appearance. 


PRECEDING CIRCUMSTANCES OF HER LIFE 


S was born in San Francisco, Cal., and at three months of age 
was removed to New Orleans, La., where she lived until the age 
of nine years. Then her family returned to San Francisco for a 


* Received and acknowledged July 21, 1933. 
lie, day-dreaming. The statements inclosed by quotation marks refer to 8’s 


statements. 
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month, then moving to Long Beach, Cal., for six months, and 
finally to San Pedro, Cal., where she now lives. All the dreams of 
the series occurred while living in San Pedro. 

From the age of three to eighteen years, S wore glasses to cor- 
rect an internal strabismus of the right eye. In consequence she 
developed a strong feeling of inferiority. She ‘could not over- 
come the awful feeling of being different from other children, and 
in consequence spent a large part of the time alone’. She further 
describes this condition: ‘To combat the feeling of inferiority, 
I tried to compensate for my supposed deficiency and gave of my- 
self so freely that other persons took advantage of me’. In par- 
ticular, a girl chum would use S’s automobile, borrow money, etc., 
and then speak derisively of 8. It was in this mental condition, 
i.e., feeling of inferiority, that the dream-series began. 

At nine years of age, approximately two years before the first 
dream of the series, S had a traumatic experience, namely, a 
narrow escape from drowning. While playing with a surf-board 
in the ocean, she became caught on the underside of the board, 
and was almost drowned before her father noticed the predica- 
ment, and rescued her. It was necessary to use artificial respira- 
tion to revive her. An impaired memory of this episode exists, 
and it cannot be definitely stated as to how far the impairment 
is due, on one hand, to repression, and to actual unconsciousness 
at the time of the occurrence, on the other. As a result of this 
episode, a fear of swimming remains. 


THE DREAM-SERIES ” 


First dream (1114 years of age): J was at the seashore, play- 
ing in the water with a surf-board. I became caught on the under- 
side of the board and was drownmg.* A man, about 30 years old, 
came to my rescue. When I could breathe freely again, I observed 
him closely. He had the appearance of a Frenchman,‘ dark haired, 
tall, and slender. His face, too, was thin with high cheek bones, 
and an aristocratic, aquiline nose. His eyes were grey and pierc- 
ing, overhung with heavy black eyebrows. He was not handsome 
in the accepted sense of the word, but rather had the force of a 
powerful personality.® 


2The dream-material is printed in italics. 

3A repetition of the traumatic episode. 

4S is largely of French descent. 

58 describes her father as ‘utterly different in appearance’. The father is short, 
blue-eyed, wears glasses, and is ‘good looking’. The father is about ten years younger 
than the dream-figure. The dream-figure does not resemble anyone S actually knows. 
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The next morning S related the dream, which she called a 
nightmare, to her mother. That night S dreamed: J was again 
at the seashore sitting on the beach when the same man reappeared, 
He joined me and we talked, and I began to like and admire him. 
I noticed a vivid purple scar on the palmar surface of his left 
middle finger... The scar was in the form of a cross, and from this 
mark I gave him the name, Mr. Cross... Mr. Cross was well edu- 
cated and well traveled; indeed, he had always been to the places 
we discussed. This talk and subsequent ones were largely im- 
personal. 

For the following week S dreamed every night about Mr. Cross. 
The scene was always the same, a nonspecific seashore. No ships, 
buildings, nor other persons were present, only an expanse of sand 
and water. S recalls that for the most part the discussions con- 
cerned books which she had just been reading; particularly, she 
remembers discussing in the dreams Ramona by H. H. Jackson 
and the general subject of early California history. These dreams 
were so realistic that in waking life S could recall almost their 
whole contents. 

In the immediately following interval of four to five days S did 
not dream. Then, suddenly, the dreams of Mr. Cross recurred. 
This sequence of the dream-series had for its settings San Fran- 
cisco, and existed for about five months, the dreams occurring with 
an average frequency of twice a week. The specific scenes of the 
San Francisco sequence were of four kinds, namely, (1) near the 
Cliff House, (2) on Market Street, (3) in the Ferry Building, and 
(4) in a restaurant. S relates: Jn the Cliff House setting we 
were seated on the rocks watching the waves break into foam. On 
Market Street we walked or stood watching the passing crowd. 
In the Ferry Building we stood and discussed a relief map there 
displayed. In the restaurant we were seated at a table by a window. 

The last dream of this sequence was set in the restaurant: 
We were having dinner and Mr. Cross informed me that he was 
going away alone on a journey. True enough for two weeks I did 
not dream of him, and wondered if he would ever reappear. By 
this time S began to feel as if she had two existences, one, the 
normal waking life, and the other, the dream life with Mr. Cross. 

The setting of the dream-series now changed to S’s home in 
San Pedro. Mr. Cross reappeared on the night of my twelfth 
birthday. He had just returned from his journey (the destination 


6S has no opinion as to the significance of the sear, nor was I (L.g.) able to form 


one 


78 always called him ‘Mr. Cross’. 
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and purpose of which he never told me). For my birthday he gave 
me a gold necklace which I remember wearing in several subse- 
quent dreams. 

Henceforth, the dreams were always placed in very familiar 
settings—at home, in school, in the theater, at the church, at the 
country club, in the shopping district, ete. That is to say, the 
dreams were set in any place in which S might be present in her 
normal routine of living. For the next four years * the dreams of 
Mr. Cross became increasingly connected with S’s waking life. 
With Mr. Cross I discussed my problems, gave vent to anger, con- 
fessed all my secrets. He served as my counselor. For example, 
I was in a state of religious turmoil; Mr. Cross and I would visit 
churches together, and afterwards discuss them. We agreed that 
they were all superficial. Another example, we would visit the 
physics and chemistry laboratories after school hours, and repeat 
the experiments which I had actually performed in class. The 
explanations given in the dreams were clear and true. We would 
sometimes play golf and tennis together; at these sports Mr. Cross 
was adept and would invariably beat me. Occasionally we would 
go to motion picture shows.” 

This four-year period marked the peak of the influence of the 
dream series. During this period the dreams occurred with an 
average frequency of once a week, and usually on Monday nights.” 
After S’s sixteenth birthday the dreams appeared at intervals 
progressively less frequent, until finally at the age of 1834 years 
the terminal dream of the series occurred. About two weeks be- 
fore entering college S dreamed: Mr. Cross and I made a tour 
of the untversity grounds and buildings. We came at last to the 
main lounge of the students’ Union Building, and there sat in a 
window seat. He told me that I was entering a new phase of my 
life and that he was no longer needed. Then I awakened,” 


THE FUNCTIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DREAM-SERIES 


The significance of this series of dreams cannot be stated un- 
ambiguously. There are two sources of evidence to be considered: 


8 This four year period was from the age of 12 to 16 years. 

9S believes these dreams aided her materially in her school work. 

10 The shows dreamed about were composites of shows actuaily seen. In subse- 
quent waking life the dreamed shows seemed ludicrous. This is an isolated example 
in which the dream logie was inferior to that of waking life. 

118’s explanation of the fact that the dreams usually occurred Monday nights: 
‘IT am usually at the lowest ebb of my courage on Monday. This was not, however, 
wr, fee for whenever I was in need of help the dream would appear regardless 
of the day.’ . 

128 still avoids this room which provided the setting for the dream. The room 
makes her sad, ‘as though it were the grave of a friend.’ 
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(1) the facts of the dreams themselves, and (2) the interpretations 
as given by 8. The principal facts of the dreams are apparently 
these: 


1. The duration of the series was slightly over seven years. 

2. The initial and terminal dreams were precipitate. 

3. The initial dream was a reproduction of an actual traumatic episode, 
save that in the dream Mr. Cross replaced the father. 

4. The affective status of the subject at the beginning of the dream. 
series was that of a feeling of inferiority. The inferiority feeling dimin. 
ished as the series progressed, and was finally replaced by an attitude of 
self-confidence. 

5. The logic presented in the dreams was with few exceptions equal to 
that of waking life, and in some instances actually superior. 

6. In substance, the dreams consisted largely of problematical conver- 
sations between S and Mr. Cross, and resulting in an increased social 
adaptability of the dreamer. The conversations at first largely imper- 
sonal became progressively more concerned with intimate aspects of S's 


life. 
7. The termination of the series coincides with S’s entry into college, 


at which time she felt adequate to cope with new social problems. 


S states: ‘From my acquaintance with Mr. Cross, I gained 
seif-confidence. Because of his belief in me, I began to recapture 
belief in myself. My opinions were supported by him, by his 
maturity and experience. I found that to speak and act with 
authority was to gain authority. Hence, I developed an aggres- 
siveness which hitherto had been lacking in my attitude towards 
others.’ 

S’s interpretation is consonant with the facts as presented by 
the dream-series itself. The dream-series represents a partial dis- 
sociation in which the function of the series is in the direction of 
the solution of social problems. The maximal dissociation is at the 
beginning of the series and progressively decreases. The termina- 
tion of the series represents reintegration. 
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INTERESTS OF COMMERCIAL STUDENTS * 


By RICHARD J. TRIPLETT 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


UR industrial leviathan attracts thousands of young men 
and women each year to its offices and salesrooms; other 
thonsands turn to its mills and factories; still other thou- 

sands ignore ‘‘business’’ and seek to earn a livelihood by agricul- 
ture, or by professional service such as law and medicine. Are 
these young persons oriented by mere whim or chance; are they 
attracted to certain réles in the economic order because they have 
inherited or acquired certain behavior traits, because they, some- 
how or other, have come to possess certain abilities, peculiarities, 
and interests? Even an attempted answer to this broad and gen- 
eral question would lie far beyond the scope of this discussion, 
and the present investigation. 


PROBLEM 


An attempt has been made, however, to gather evidence to 
determine what type of student seeks to pursue commercial educa- 
tion beyond high school; to uncover basic interest patterns of 
such persons. 

How do these young persons view life? Do commercial stu- 
dents, beyond high school, see life askew? Much has been said 
about the perverted idea that this group or that group, is alleged 
to have about life. The musician or the actor is temperamental 
and unstable; the engineer or the inventor constructs bridges, 
builds machines and air castles, and dreams life away; the social 
worker is erratic and fanatical; and the business man is a 
‘‘Babbitt’’ who measures everything in terms of the dollar. 


THE TEST 
That we may better know the extent of this alleged perversion 
of life’s values, three hundred seventy-five students were measured 
by the test known as ‘‘A Study of Values’’ devised by Allport and 
Vernon.! 
‘‘A Study of Values’’ aims to measure the relative prominence 


* Received and acknowledged November 23, 1933. 
. 1‘*A Test of Personal Values,’’ J. Abnormal and Social Psychology, Volume XXVI, 
No. 3, 1931. 
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of six basic interests or motives in personality: The theoretical, 
economic, aesthetic, social, political, and religious’’. ‘‘The scale 
consists of a number of questions based upon a variety of familiar 
situations. . . . In all there are one hundred twenty answers, 
twenty of which refer to each of the six values.’’* The answers 
are so evaluated as to give a total score of one hundred eighty, 
or a score of thirty to each of the six interests in a perfectly bal- 
anced individual. That is to say, an individual’s development in 
any of the six interests is high or low as his scores deviate from 
thirty. 
GROUP MEASURED 

Thus far, in direct or indirect connection with the present 
study, about eight hundred commercial students have been ob- 
served and tested. These young persons were from the graduating 
classes of many high schools, but chiefly, of course, from those of 
Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, and New Mexico. The data pre- 
sented here pertain to students attending a Denver Commercial 
School between January and September of 1932. 


VARIABILITY 


The group showed considerable variability, and extreme cases 
were not infrequent. The political interest of some students is 
three times that of others, and aesthetic interest may vary by an 
eleven-to-one ratio. 

Considering the group as a whole, the distributions for the 
Theoretical, Economic, Social, and Political scores are not greatly 
skewed. The distribution for Aesthetic scores has a positive skew, 
while that for the Religious scores has a negative skew. The range 
is least, thirty-seven, for the political scores and greatest, sixty- 
three, for the Religious scores. The polygons at the right show 
the distribution for each sex. The figures for Standard Deviations 
and Coefficients of Variability are as follows: 

TABLE I 
VARIABILITY OF ADVANCED COMMERCIAL STUDENTS 


Three Hundred Seventy-Five Students Measured by ‘‘A Study of Values’’ 
375 Cases 125 Boys 250 Girls 


.D. C. Vv. 
23 .36 26.87 
21.35 20.05 


Cc. V. 8. 
6. 
34.99 7. 28.29 
6. 
5. 
8. 


27.79 
21.33 


Interests 8 
7 
31.53 
7 


Theoretical . 
Economic . 
Aesthetic 
Social . . 
Political .. . 
Religious . . 


20.08 
20.31 
22.63 


20.70 
21.44 
24.76 


22.44 
26.91 


© Stones 


53 
37 
67 
20.77 
13 
32 


* See footnote 1, p. 409. 
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CENTRAL TENDENCIES 


Using either means or medians as criteria, the men are more 
theoretical, economical, and political than the women. The women 
are more aesthetic, social, and religious than the men. As com- 
pared with unselected and other school populations, the men are 
less aesthetic and more economic; the women are less aesthetic 
and less theoretical, more economic and more religious. The fol- 
lowing figures and charts set forth the findings: 


TABLE IT 
CENTRAL TENDENCIES 


From ‘‘A Study of Values’’ Scores for Three Hundred Seventy-Five Advanced 
Commercial Students, and Seven Hundred Seventy-Six Unselected Persons 
(Figures for the Unselected Population Are from P. E. Vernon and 

G. W. Allport’s Study * 

Unselected 

Advanced Commercial Students Population 


Mean Median Mean 
125 250 125 250 463 313 
Interests Boys Girls Boys Girls Males Females 
32.23 26.39 26.00 .49 8.04 
Economie . ees 34.52 30.77 5.2 31.32 .28 72 
21.92 26.72 26.17 27.61 2.47 
31.77 29.45 3.3 29.17 .88 .00 
Religious ... 30.90 35.40 30. 36.41 .07 .37 


* See footnote 1, p. 409. 


SEX DIFFERENCES 


Distinct sex differences appeared in the several interests. This 
difference was least for the Political, and greatest in the Aesthetic. 
The figures for the reliability of these differences are: 


TABLE III 
Sex DIFFERENCES 


Based on ‘‘A Study of Values’’ Scores from Advanced Commercial Students, 
Two Hundred Fifty Females and One Hundred Twenty-Five Males 


Difference Between 

Interests Means 
.75 
.80 


@r 
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(Diff.) 
.81 
17 
. 84 
. 66 
.74 
.90 
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CORRELATIONS 


Two hundred of the group were also tested by the Otis Self- 
Administering Intelligence Test and the Thurstone Kmployment 
Test. No significant correlations were found between the several 
interests, and mental alertness or speed and accuracy in clerical 
work. There is a very slight trend to show that the more alert 
students are the less religious; that the theoretical are faster at 
clerical tasks; and that the antisocial are more accurate. The 
bright have no more economic interest than the less brilliant. The 
highly theoretical are not necessarily the more alert, and neither 
high religious nor high aesthetic interests insures accuracy in 
clerical tasks. The correlation figures are found in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INTEREST SCORES 


‘‘A Study of Value’’, and Mental Ability (Otis Self-Administering Test, Higher 
Examination) and Clerical Ability (Thurstone Employment Tests), 
Two Hundred Advanced Commercial Students 


Speed in Accuracy in 

Mental Clerical Clerical 

Interests Alertness Work Work 

.04+ .048 .08+ .047 —-.04+ .048 
Aesthetic ... .13+.047 —.03+.048 —.14+.047 
. —.00+ .047 —.08+ .047 —. 26+ .044 
. « .00+ .047 —.08+ .047 -03+ .048 
—.15+.047 —.03+.048 — .02+ .048 


INTERPRETATION 


The commercial value of this type of investigation is still un- 
determined. Business is a broad term. In commercial activity 
there is opportunity for varied expression. It is indeed a queer 
individual that does not fit into some sort of business. It is gen- 
erally believed that business offers opportunity for the theoreti- 
rally inclined and the nontheoretically inclined individuals; to the 
lovers of beauty and to those with perverted tastes; to the devout 
and to the ungodly. 

In keeping with this belief, it has been pointed out that these 
differences in interests should be significant for vocational advice, 
placement, educational method, and personal counseling; that a 
concerted effort to develop aesthetic values, even among commer- 
cial students would seem worthwhile; that they would probably be 
happier if their lack of appreciation of the world’s beauty were 
made known to them, provided they were helped to develop in that 
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direction.* In fact, with the six-hour day and five-day week just 
around the economic corner, this seems most necessary. 

The personnel of every modern office in the nation is changing 
and the grouch who can only ‘‘talk shop’’ is giving place to the 
man of broader culture. Political, economic, and social changes 
seem the order of the day. As our social organization becomes 
more complex there is need of better-balanced individuals every- 
where, and the commercial world cannot be excepted. 


SUMMARY 


In answer to the question, What type of student seeks to pur- 
sue commercial education beyond high school? we may conclude 
that: 


1. Distinct sex differences are apparent in the several measures of the 
interests. 

2. Compared with unselected population (see Vernon-Allport’s Scores) 
both sexes are conspicuous for high economic, low aesthetic, and high 
religious interests. 

The men are more theoretical, economic, and political than the 
women. 

The women are more aesthetic, social, and religious than the men. 
No significant correlations were found between the several interests, 
and mental alertness or speed and accuracy in clerical work. 


* The author is indebted to Professor Gordon W. Allport for these suggestions. 
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te COMPARATIVE ROLE OF THE FACE AND OF THE 
ae FACE-BODY-HANDS AS AIDS IN IDENTIFYING 
EMOTIONS 
every- 
By LINUS W. KLINE anp DORG'THEA E. JOHANNSEN 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE 
© pur. N the face-to-face relations of everyday life, the face is the 
nclude primary locus of regard in identifying the nature of emotional 
responses. It is obvious, however, that the body, limbs, and 

hands play a supplementary and, at times, a dominant role in this 
of the matter, as the stage, the rostrum, the hustings, and the plastic 
. arts amply bear witness. 
ar Kixperimental studies (1) on recognizing specific emotions have 
ieee with minor exceptions (2) been limited either to the actual face 
an the or to the photographed face. This fact suggested the present 

study, in which an attempt is made to determine how significantly 
e men. the interpretations of the emotions expressed by a photographed 
erests, face are influenced when the body (arms and hands) is added. 

The material consisted of twenty pictures of the face, shoulders, 

9 arms, and hands of a young woman college student. She was 


gifted dramatically and as a preparation to ‘‘sitting’’ for the pic- 
tures, she studied both the descriptions of emotions, and the pic- 
tures of noted actors and actresses portraying various emotions, 
and read Darwin on the ‘‘Expression of the EKmotions’’. She 
then practiced for some six weeks in front of a mirror, both ex- 
pressing and ‘‘holding’’ the desired emotions, this latter feature 
being necessary to secure the proper time exposure for the camera. 
The pictures were taken by a professional photographer and the 
‘sittings’? were posed in front of a neutral background. ‘The 
photographs, which were 45g x 3% inches in size, were projected 
for the present study by means of a balopticon upon a uniform 
white wall; the projected picture was 6x 4% feet in size. They 
were presented in two separate series: ‘‘Body-Face’’ series in 
which the whole picture was shown, and the ‘‘Face-only’’ series 
in which the picture was enclosed in an opaque envelope with an 
opening so cut that the face was exposed from the brow to the 
chin excluding the body, neck, and even the hair. 

The twenty pictures were divided into five groups of four each 
on the basis of their assumed emotional kinship and are so ar- 
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ranged here, but they were shown to the subjects in an irregular 
order and never twice in the same way. 


PROCEDURE 

The experiment was done in two successive weeks as a part 
of the regular laboratory work in an introductory course in psy- 
chology. About 125 students took part at first, but owing to some 
irregularities in procedure and to the usual absences occurring 
from time to time, the number of complete records was reduced 
to approximately 100. 

The procedure consisted of two parts: First. Part A, in which 
names of emotions were not supplied, was done during the first 
period or week. Second. Part B, in which names of emotions were 
supplied, was done during the second period. At each period the 
class was divided into two groups: Group I and Group Il. At 
the beginning of the first period, Group II was dismissed from the 
room and Group I was presented with twenty pictures of the 
Body-F ace series; each picture remained on the screen about fif- 
teen seconds, although if any student wanted to observe it longer, 
it was permitted. After each presentation, the subjects wrote on 
a strip of paper, bearing numbers 1 to 20, opposite the number of 
the picture, the name of the emotion which they thought the pic- 
ture expressed. At the end of the presentation, the strips of paper, 
duly labelled for future identification and correction, were col- 
lected ; then Group I left the room and Group II in turn was shown 
the pictures under the same conditions but with the difference 
that the Face-only series was used. The whole process was now 
repeated, but this time Group I saw the Face-only and Group II 
the Body-F ace series. By this means, if there were practice effects, 
they would appear for Group I in the results of the Face-only 
series and for Group II in the results of the Body-F ace series. 

Part B, performed at the next laboratory period, was conducted 
in a similar manner. Again Group I saw the Body-Face series 
first, while Group II saw the Face-only series first. The difference 
between Parts A and B lay in the fact, as above mentioned, that 
in Part B the strip of paper on which the observer recorded the 
responses contained the twenty names of the emotions which the 
pictures were intended to represent. After the presentation of 
each picture the instructor called out its number, and the student 
recorded it to the right of the name in the list which in her judg- 
ment best expressed the emotion depicted. The schema given here 
shows the entire procedure. The digits in parentheses to the right 
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of the picture series show the order in which one and the same 
student was shown the same picture four times. 


Group I Group II 


Part A. (No names supplied) Part A. (No names supplied) 
a. Body-Face (1) a. Face-only (1) 
b. Face-only (2) b. Body-Face (2) 
Part B. (Names supplied) Part B. (Names supplied) 
a. Body-Face (3) : a. Face-only (3) 
b. Face-only (4) b.. Body-Face (4) 


RESULTS 


To reduce inconsistencies in scoring the responses in Part A, 
two to four words were arbitrarily selected from a dictionary of 
synonyms as being correct, e.g., the words scored the same as 
‘‘econtempt’’ were ‘‘despise’’, ‘‘disdain’’, and ‘‘seorn’’. Any other 
word was scored ‘‘wrong’’, although the arbitrary nature of this 
method is obvious. In Part B only the word which had been 
chosen as the name of the emotion prior to the taking of the 
photograph was scored ‘‘right’’. The difficulty of this method of 
scoring in Part A may be seen from the responses to the picture 
of ‘‘grief’’ (ef. Fig. 1, Group V), for which ‘‘mental pain’’, ‘‘sor- 
rowful’’, and ‘‘sad’’, were allowed as synonyms, but there occurred 
among the actual responses, ‘‘anguish’’, ‘‘distressed’’,‘‘troubled’’, 
‘‘despair’’, and others, all of which had to be scored wrong. Of 
course, the difficulties in Part B were still greater; for example, 
the responses to ‘‘haughty’’ were ‘‘vanity’’, ‘‘coquetting’’, ‘‘des- 
pair’’, ‘‘knowing smile’’, and others, all of which were scored as 
wrong in order to maintain consistency in procedure. It should 
be remembered that all scoring was done after all presentations 
had been finished. The subjects scored their neighbors’ responses 
as the instructor read the ‘‘correct”’ list. (Table I.) 

Statistical Data—The averages and SDs of the different 
groups are listed in Table II. It is clear from these results: 
(1) That furnishing the observer with the names of the emotions 
prior to the observation increases the accuracy of his identification 
by 16% on the average; identifications in Part B are consistently 
better than in Part A, which checks with several other investiga- 
tions in the same field.(3) (2) That regardless of whether the 
Body-Face or Face-only series came first, the second series scores 
higher than the first in both Part A and Part B. That is, to have 
seen the pictures once is an aid to the observer in identifying the 
emotion expressed, when the pictures are exposed a second time. 
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[The reliabilities of these increased averages, which are not given 
in a table, are as follows: Part A: (a) On the Face-only series, 
Group I to whom this series was presented second, made a better 


TABLE I 
THE VARIOUS JUDGMENTS GIVEN FOR DIFFERENT PICTURES IN THE SERIES 
(Group I) 
I. A picture judged very accurately under all conditions. LAUGHTER. 
Part A. Part B. 
a. Body-Face b. Face-only a. Body-Face b. Face-only 


20* Laughter 17* Laughter 48 Laughter 50 


7 Hilarity 6 
10 Jolly 1 Winning smile 2 1 report for each 
1 Joy 12 of 2 different 

2 
5 
2 


t Mirth names 


Amusement 4 Amused 

Happiness 8 Gaiety 

and 1 report for Happy 6 

each of 3 others and 1 report for 
each of 2 others 


II. A picture judged more accurately when a free choice of names was permitted 
than when the correct name had to be selected from a list. AMAZEMENT. 


Amazement Amazement 0 Amazement 27 Amazement 


2 
Astonishment 6 Astonishment 4 
Surprise 26 Surprise 34 Grief 2 Horror 


Wonder 


Wonder 3 Knowing smile 2 Surprise 
Perplexed 1 


5 
Awe 3 Awe 3 Pouting 
2 


2 
Shocked and 1 report for Surprise 16 
Singing 2 each of 10 others 
and 1 report for 
each of 10 others 
III. A picture judged very inaccurately under all conditions. KNowIne SMILE. 


No correct re- Understanding Knowing smile 5 Knowing smile 17 
sponses smile 


Contempt 10 Contempt 
Coquetting Coquetting 
Defiance Defiance 
Haughty Haughty 
Perplexed Perplexed 1 
Pouting Sneering 
Sneering Winning smile 3 
Suspicion Surprise and 1 report for 
Surprise Wonder Winning smile 2 each of 4 others 
Wonder and 1 report for and 1 report for 

and 1 report for each of 29 others each of 4 others 

each of 22 others 


* The figures refer to the total number of times each of these terms was used. 

+t The names above the line in each case are considered as correct; those below, as 
wrong. Read Table I as follows: The picture called Laughter was identified in Part 
A (no names supplied) 20 times correctly, when the Body-Face exposure was used; 
it was identified a total of 18 times by means of three other names, which were also 
considered correct. It was identified a total of 15 times incorrectly, each name used 
from 8 times to only once. In Part B (named supplied) the Face-only exposure was 
identified 50 times correctly, and incorrectly only twice, each word being used only once. 


Contempt 
Coyness 
Distrust 
Doubt 
Sarcastic 
Seorn 


Anger 
Annoyed 
Contempt 
Disgust 
Fear 
Hatred 
Scorn 
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Joy 
Mirth 
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Figure 1-B 


Laughter Vanity 


Knowing Smile 
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Figure L-C 


— 


Laughter Vanity 


Knowing Smile Anger 


The forty pictures used in this study, 20 body-face and 20 face-only may be found in 
Kline and Kline, Psychology by Experiment, pp. 309-317 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Iv. A picture judged more accurately when names were supplied than when the 
subject had free choice in selecting the name. VANITY. 


Conceit 1 Conceit 2 
Self-admiration 1 Superiority 6 
Superiority 3 Vanity 3 
Vanity 9 

Aloofness 2 Calm 2 
Coquetting 6 Condescension 7 
Egotism 2 Disapproval 2 
Happy 3 Haughty “3 
Proud 6 Pleased 2 
Scorn 2 Proud 2 
Satisfaction 3 and 1 report for 


and 1 report for each of 24 others 
each of 16 others 


Vanity 37 Vanity 30 
Coquetting 4 Contempt 2 
Haughty 5 Coquetting 5 
Knowing smile 1 Haughty 6 
Winning smile 3 Perplexed. 2 


Winning smile 4 
and 1 report for 
each of 2 others 


score than Group IT, and the chances are 91 in 100 that the differ- 
ence will always remain greater than 0. (b) On the Body-Face 
series, Group IIT to whom this series was presented second, made 
a better score than Group I, and the chances are 80 in 100 that 


the difference is a reliable one. 


Part B: (a) On the Face-only 


series, Group I again makes a better score than Group II, and the 
chances are 98.8 in 100 that this difference is reliable. (b) On the 
Body-F ace series, Group II makes a better score than Group I, 


and the chances are 98 in 100 that the difference is reliable. ] 


TABLE II 


SHOWING Scores UNDER THE DIFFERENT CONDITIONS, TOGETHER WITH THE 


Part A.* (No names supplied) 


Group I 

a. Body-Face 
AM =30.87 |D (in favor of Face- 
SD = 9.715 | only) ss 76 
1.347 | SDaicee = 1.89 

D/SDaier == 

b. Face-only 
AM ==81.61 | Chances are 65 in 100 
SD == 9.70 | that D will remain > 0 
SDuean = 1.332) 

Group II 

a. Face-only 
AM =28.87 | D (in favor of Body- 
SD = 11.03 | Face) = 3.834 
= 158 | = 2.306 


D/SDaire = 1.66 
b. Body-Face 


AM = 32.70 | Chances are 95 in 100 
SD =11.77 | that D will remain > 0 
SDmesn = 1.68 


RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE GROUPS 


* All scores in percentages of pictures judged correctly. 


Part B.* (Names supplied) 

Group I 

a. Body-Face 
AM == 46.39 | D (in favor of Face- 
SD =11.73 | only) = 5.08 


SDmean == 1.658|SDarer = 2.89 
D/SDaire == 1.76 


b. Face-only 
AM == 51.47 | Chances are 96 in 100 
SD == 16.90 J that D will remain > 0 

Group II 

rt 45.00 |D Cin 
a |) 

SDaier = 2.576 


b. Body-Face 


100 that D will re- 
SDmesn == 1.97 main > 


| Chances are 99.6 in 
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Presenting the pictures four times in succession under the dif. 
ferent conditions yields both simple and ambiguous results. The 
increase in accuracy of identification which occurred under the 
several conditions is expressed here by the differences between 
the averages, arranged in the time order of performance, for 
Groups I and II in Parts A and B respectively. For Group J, 
the difference between the mean scores of the Body-Face and Face. 
only series, Part A, is 0.74% (D in favor of Face-only series): 
the difference between the mean scores of the Face-only (Part A) 
and the Body-Face (Part B) series is 14.78% (D in favor of the 
Body-Face, Part B, series); and the difference between the mean 
scores on the Body-Face and Face-only, Part B, series is 5.08% 
(D in favor of the Face-only series). In Group II with the re- 
versal of the time order of Face-only and Body-Face presentations, 
the corresponding differences of the mean scores are: 3.63%, 
12.30%, and 6.81%, respectively, and im each case the difference is 
in the opposite direction. (See Table II.) If the first two differ- 
ences, 0.74% and 3.63% be compared, it is obvious that a greater 
improvement occurred when the time order was from Face-only 
to Body-Face, than when the time order was reversed. Two fae- 
tors, at least, practice and a larger exposure of the picture (body, 
arms, and hands in addition to the face), contributed to the in- 
crease. In the case of the smaller increase (0.74%), however, only 
one factor, practice, is represented. The factors that contributed 
so markedly to the second two differences, 14.78% and 12.30%, 
can be named but not evaluated. The first difference (14.78%) 
was due to practice, to supplying the names, and to a larger expo- 
sure of picture, but the smaller difference (12.20%) had only 
practice and names for contributing factors. The third two dif- 
ferences check nicely with the first two and second two; the smaller 
(5.08%) rests upon the factors of practice and names, while the 
larger (6.81%) has practice, names, and a larger exposure of the 
picture. The comparative efficiency of each of these three factors 
remains problematical. 

The factor of practice is of more than passing interest here, 
because the observers never knew when the identifications were 
right. Just why practice should prove a constant aid ‘tier the 
conditions may be a matter of opinion, but a few items for con- 
sideration may be mentioned: (1) During the first exposure of 
the pictures considerable time and effort would be devoted to 
searching for suitable words; (2) at the second as well as subse- 
quent exposures, names that had occurred too late at a prior expo- 
sure were now properly applied; (3) this increase in vocabulary 
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together with a closer scrutiny of features with repetitions con- 
tributed to correct identifications. 

To sum up the interpretation of Table Il: (1) The higher 
scores are obtained on the second observation of the picture, indi- 
cating that practice improves the score; (2) the reliabilities of the 
differences indicate that the practice is more marked in those cases 
in which the list of names was supplied (Part B); (3) a greater 
increase in the difference between the averages appears when the 
Body-Face series follows the Face-only series, than with the re- 
verse time order, indicating that a larger exposure of the picture, 


TABLE III 


OrpER OF IDENTIFICATION OF PICTURES IN (A) BODY-FACE AND (B) FACE-ONLY SERIES 
AND THE RANK ORDER OF EACH PICTURE 


Part A. Without Names Part B. With Names 
* A. 
a. Body-Face b. Faee-only a. Body-Face Face-only 
Name of Per Cent Rank PerCent Rank PerCent Rank Per Cent Rank 
Emotion Correct Order Correct Order Correct Order Correct Order 
. 72.7 1 61.6 3 19.6 16 54.9 6 
Laughter... .... 71.6 2 74.7 2 96.0 1 96.1 1 
Amazement ... .. 69.6 3 77.3 1 54.0 8 32.7 16.5 
Burprige 48.0 52.8 4 55.0 7 26.0 19 
es | 45.3 5 39.6 7 28.8 14 51.5 8 
39.6 6 33 .9 9 70.8 4 10 
PTE 36.5 7 40.3 6 65.4 5 47.0 11 
Coquetting ... .. 35.8 8 40.7 5 43.1 10 50.0 9 
—_ eee 30.7 9 11.5 14.5 74.5 2 70.5 2 
Serious thought. . 27.7 10 37.7 8 44.8 9 58.8 4 
i eee 25.9 11 21.1 13 74.0 3 58.8 4 
Perplexed ...... 23 .6 12 22.6 12 30.8 12 36.5 15 
rs 16.9 13 25.0 11 14.3 18 58.8 4 
Contempt... .... 15.3 14 32.0 10 12.7 19 27.4 18 
ee 7.4 15 0 20 60.0 6 51.9 7 
PE oe seme 5.5 16 1.8 19 30.0 13 39.2 12.5 
| ee 3.7 17 11.5 14.5 41.1 ll 37.2 14 
Winning smile.... 1.8 18 1.9 17.5 25.0 15 39.2 12.5 
Knowing smile... 0 19.5 1.9 17.5 10.0 20 32.7 16.5 
Pensive thought. . 0 19.5 5.7 16 17.6 17 25.0 20 
Rho between Body-Face and Face-only scores in Part A (without names) = .891 
Rho between Body-Face and Face-only scores in Part B (with names) == .479 


i.e., more of the picture, was a positive factor; and (4) a better 
initial score is obtained when the Body-Face series is presented 
first. This is additional evidence that the pictures of the Body- 
Face-Hands are more readily identified than those of the Face- 
only. The effect is more evident in the series in which the names 
of the emotions were not given. 

Comment has already been made on improved observation and 
an increased vocabulary as possible factors producing greater 
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accuracy in identification, but even so, we still do not know in what 
‘improved observation’’ consists as a more effective response. 

Qualitative Analysis.—The results of Group I in both Parts A 
and B were selected for detailed study. The arrays (see Table 
III) showing the relative accuracy of identification in the Body- 
Face and Face-only series give the pictures of the Fear group the 
highest rank and five pictures from the Joy, Grief, and Anger 
groups the lowest rank in accuracy. That the Anger group should 
rank below the Fear group was unexpected, for in real life the 
necessity for recognizing the several emotions of anger is more 
urgent; this seeming incongruity is largely explained by the fact 
that in the pictures of terror, horror, amazement, and surprise of 
the Body-Face series, the body pose (the hands and arms), are 
conspicuous, and these same body parts are similarly used in these 
emotions in everyday life. It should also be noted that furnishing 
the observer with names, while improving accuracy and lessening 
the number of different wrong responses, had the effect of lower- 
ing the correlation (rho) between the scores obtained on the Body- 
Face and the Face-only series from .891 (Part A) to .479 (Part B). 
Why supplying names for the pictured emotions should so upset 
the correlation obtained in Part A is discussed in later paragraphs. 
(See Table III.) 

Responses of all complete records were tabulated in order to 
ascertain the number of right and wrong identifications and also 
to find out what kind of errors were made. Table IV shows the 
number of right and wrong identifications with the pictures ar- 
ranged in five groups as they appear in Figure I. When the total 
number of right scores (Part A) for each of the five emotional 
groups is arranged in a descending order, it is shown that: 

The Fear group receives 58.3% correct, with 102 different 
wrong responses; the Joy group receives 28.6% correct, with 202 
different wrong responses; the Anger group receives 25.6% cor- 
rect, with 166 different wrong responses; the Egoistic group re- 
ceives 18.3% correct, with 236 different wrong responses; and the 
Grief group receives 15.2% correct, with 219 different wrong re- 
sponses. ‘‘ Different wrong responses’’ means the total number of 
different names used, not including ‘‘right’’ words, by 50 students, 
in identifying the emotions expressed by the four pictures as 
grouped. (The pictures were not presented in the order of these 
emotional groups.) 

When the scores of Part B are similarly arranged, they show 
the rank order of the emotional groups, the Joy group excepted, 
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TABLE IV. 
Tue CLASSES AND NAMES OF THE Emorions USED IN THE PRESENT Srupy, ToGETHER 
WITH AN ANALYSIS OF THE CORRECT AND INCORRECT RESPONSES 
To EacH PicrureE BY INDIVIDUALS IN Group I 


Part A. (No names supplied) Part B. (Names supplied) 
I. Anger-Pugnacious Group of Emotions 
a. Body-Face b. Face-only a. Body-Face b. Face-only 
Right Wrong Right Wrong Right Wrong Right Wrong 
Anger 
91 (2) 382 (13) 18 (3) 35 (18) 34 14 (3) 24 26 (11) 
Contempt 
8 (2) 44 (24) 17 (3) 36 (13) 6 41 (13) 14 37 (6) 
Defiance 
3 (2) 51 (29) 1 52 (22) 15 33 (8) 20 31 (5) 
Sneer 
19 (3) 33 (14) 21 (2) 31 (8) 34 18 (4) 24 27 (5) 
II. Fear Group of Emotions 
Amazement 
39 (4) 17 (13) 41 (4) 12 (11) 27 23 (5) 17 35 (2) 
Horror 
40 (1) 15 (6) 33 (1) 21 (7) 10 41 (4) 28 23 (4) 
Surprise 
25 (3) 27 (18) 28 (3) 25 (13) 28 23 (4) 13 37 (6) 
Terror 
24 (3) 29 (9) 21 (3) 32 (13) 15 37 (5) 27 25 (5) 
III. Joy Group of Emotions 
Coquetting 
19 (3) 384 (22) 22 (3) 32 (21) 22 29 (6) 25 25 (5) 
Knowing Smile 
0 52 (31) 1 50 (37) 5 45 (13) 17 35 (11) 
Laughter 
38 (4) 15 (5) 38 (5) 15 (5) 48 2 (1) 50 2 (2) 
Winning Smile 
1 52 (30) 1 52 (40) 12 36 (7) 20 31 (8) 
IV. Egoistic Group of Emotions 
Haughty 
9 (2) 44 (37) 13 (3) 39 (23) 7 42 (9) 30 21 (5) 
Perplexed 
13 (4) 42 (14) 12 (4) 41 (22) 16 36 (5) 19 38 (9) 
Pouting 
2(1) 651 (82) 6 (2) 46 (36) 21 30 (11) 19 32 (11) 
Vain 
14 (4) 40 (23) 11 (3) 41 (30) 37 13 (4) 30 21 (7) 
V. Grief Group of Emotions 
Grief 
16 (4) 36 (18) 6 (3) 46 (24) 38 13 (5) 36 15 (7) 
Penitent 
4 (2 50 (27) 0 52 (36) 30 20 (6) 27 25 (8) 
Pensive thought 
0 52 (18) 3 (1) 49 (36) 9 42 (12) 13 39 (8) 
Serious thought 
15 (2) 39 (23) 20 (2) 33 (17) 22 27 (7) 30 20 (2) 


The first number given under ‘‘Right’’ and ‘‘Wrong’’ of each name refers re- 
spectively to the total number of correct or incorrect identifications: the digits in 
parentheses indicate the number of different right and different wrong responses. In 
Part B only one response (the arbitrarily assigned name of the picture) was considered 
correct. 

Read Table IV as follows: Anger was identified correctly 21 times and ineorrectly 
32 times, in Part A, when the Body-Face exposure was used. Two different ‘‘right’’ 
responses were made, and 13 different wrong ones. 
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to be reversed from their ranks in Part A, as the statements below 
show: 

The Grief group receives 50.4% correct, with 63 different 
wrong responses; the Joy group receives 49.17% correct, with 6] 
different wrong responses; the Kgoistic group receives 43.37% 
correct, with 69 different wrong responses; the Anger group re- 
ceives 43.10% correct, with 73 different wrong responses; and the 
Fear group receives 40.33% correct, with 43 different wrong 
responses. 

This reversal of the size of the scores in Parts A and B appears 
to be largely an effect of language. In particular, the record of 
the Fear group in Part B drops 18% from its record in Part A, 
while the record of the Grief group in Part B increases 35.27% 
over its record in Part A. 

Providing names for the emotions appears to have produced 
two opposite effects depending in part upon the characteristics of 
the pictures, and in part upon the particular names selected for 
them. For example, the names in the Fear group are rather com- 
mon: surprise, amazement, horror, and terror. Observers were 
quite prone to interchange the first two and the second two names, 
respectively; e.g., amazement was substituted in 40% of the re- 
sponses to the surprise picture, and surprise was substituted in 
47% of the responses to the amazement picture, while horror and 
terror were substituted for each other in nearly 50% of the re- 
sponses. Since, in Part A, amazement and surprise were allowed 
as synonyms for each other, a part of the much higher score 
obtained in the Fear group in Part A as compared to Part B, may 
be accounted for. This explanation does not apply to horror and 
terror, however, for although they were not considered synonyms 
in Part A, they still obtained a high score there and a low score 
in Part B. (See Table IV, Fear group, Part B.) It seems prob- 
able that before these names were supplied, the distinguishing 
features of the two pictures were identified and responded to 
independently and as a consequence no confusion resulted, whereas 
in Part B the similarity of the names given distracted attention 
from the differences between the pictures, and a confusion was 
produced. A still more striking reversal of scores appears in the 
Grief group. The only common name in this class is grief; the 
other terms, penitent, pensive thought, and serious thought, are 
seldom used, and the last two are perhaps better regarded as 
intellectual attitudes. The pictures, however, are markedly dif- 
ferent (Figure I), and while they evoked a wide variety of identi- 
fications in Part A, as soon as names were supplied they were 
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readily associated with the appropriate picture, without confusion, 
and hence rank first in Part B. 

The Anger-Pugnacious group calls for comment, for the reason 
that its scores take median rank, 25.6% (see above) in Part A, 
but in Part B, the Body-Face series ranks next to the highest 
(45.64% ), while the Face-only series drops to next to the lowest 
(40.39% ); this fact is regarded as evidence that the body-hands- 
arms aid in identifying emotions. (Table IV.) Attention is called 
to the names of this group, all familiar enough (anger, contempt, 
defiance, and sneer), and since Darwin the expressions correspond- 
ing to these names have been regarded as native. Since the names 
are comparatively familiar, and the emotions are experienced in 
early life, at least, then why should the four anger pictures not 
have been better identified? The favorite answer is that as emo- 
tional expression involves the features in motion,(4) whereas a 
photographic expression is a static pose, the photograph, as a con- 
sequence, yields a stimulus pattern insufficiently complex for iden- 
tification.(5) But one does not pretend that the static poses of 
portraits and of statues are hindrances to correct identification 
of their moods, ete. Even though the photograph, or the portrait, 
or the statue gives a pose-of-the-moment, the fact that it remains 
for repeated and extended inspection tends to compensate for the 
‘“‘statie pose’’ and to insure definition and clearness. The conten- 
tion, here, is that the fault is not with the stimulus (photograph 
in this ease), but with the observer, whose native gifts for dis- 
criminating and identifying emotional expression, however such 
may be presented, and especially for associating special words 
with particular emotions remain undeveloped and undiscriminat- 
ing. The names most frequently used to describe many sorts of 
emotional behavior are ‘‘mad’’ and ‘‘glad’’, or ‘‘pleased’’ and 
‘‘displeased’’, or ‘‘happy’’ and ‘‘annoyed’’, all of which are highly 
generic and lacking in specificity. Modern life and culture not 
only do not exercise the gifts of discrimination and recognition of 
the emotional behavior which is so freely expressed in childhood, 
but actually encourage its inhibition. The few emotions that are 
expressed are conventional, stereotyped, and limited to saluta- 
tions, adieus, merchandising and courtship; cultured society does 
not favor the expression of strong emotions, such as grief, anger, 
and fear. Our thesis is that interpreting emotions has become a 
lost art, because modern civilized life does not furnish adequate 
stimulus patterns for its training. Additional evidence is furnished 
on this point by the large number of different identifications given 
for the same picture. Results given in Table I further illustrate the 
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inability of the adult to identify more or less common emotions, 
‘*Vanity’’ is responded to with ‘‘calm’’, ‘‘scorn’’, ‘‘pleased”’, 
‘‘egotism’’; ‘‘knowing smile’’ is responded to with ‘‘disgust’’, 
‘‘fear’’, ‘‘surprise’’, ‘‘pouting’’, ‘‘defiance’’; ‘‘contempt’’ (not 
given in Table I) is responded to with ‘‘sulky’’, ‘‘stubborn”, 
**neeved’’, ‘‘blasé’’, ‘‘annoyed’’, ete. 


SUMMARY 


1. The generous effect which practice has in improving the 
accuracy of identifying emotions tends to obscure the effects of 
other positive factors, such as language, and body-arms-hands or 
a larger stimulus pattern, and it also shows that the capacity for 
recognizing emotions responds readily to training, even though 
the success of the response is unknown to the observer. 

2. The fact that the Body-Face pictures give a better initial 
score and are less subject to the effects of practice would indicate 
that they are more readily recognized. 

3. When names of emotions are supplied with the presentation 
of the pictures, the different responses are reduced 68% in num- 
ber, and the accuracy of identification is increased 16%. 

4. Both the nature and the number of the different wrong re- 
sponses suggest that the capacity for recognizing emotions is latent 
or untrained; it is suggested that the untrained condition may be 
due to a lack of adequate opportunity for judging emotional 
expressions in modern life, and the failure to integrate specific 
language responses with particular emotional expressions. 
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THE INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF HUMAN SEXUAL 
BEHAVIOR: A STUDY OF FREQUENCY 
DISTRIBUTIONS 


By O. L. HARVEY 


H. ALLPORT! has suggestively pointed out, that, when 
left free and unregulated by institutional forces, the dis- 
tribution of individual differences with respect to any given 

mode of human activity tends to assume the form of the symmet- 
rical ‘‘normal’’ curve of distribution; but that, when expression 
is subject to the influence of institutionai pressure, the curve tends 
to become skewed into the shape of a J, or even, one might add, 
ultimately into the shape of an I. Allport illustrates his thesis 
with observations relating to religious attitudes of different sects, 
compliance with parking regulations, speed of crossing an auto- 
mobile road-intersection unhampered by lights or other warning- 
signals, and, by contrast, speed of crossing a road-intersection 
equipped with traffie regulating devices. In the following notes 
the writer offers evidence in the field of human sexual behavior 
which tends to some extent to substantiate Allport’s thesis. 

The columns in the table and the ogive curves in the illustra- 
tions below are labelled to represent the following data collected 
from the sources indicated : 

(A) Age prior to which given percentage of females had eommenced 
autosexual practices. N=779. Source: Dickinson, p. 1114. 

(B) Age prior to which given percentage of females had commenced 
menstruating. N=50,651. Source: Dickinson, p. 1114. 

(C) Age prior to which given percentage of females had married. 
N=999. Souree: Dickinson, p. 1114. 

(D) Age prior to which given percentage of females had reached the 
climacteric. N=3,314. Souree: Dickinson, p. 1114. 

(M) Age prior to which given percentage of females had commenced 
autosexual practices. N=1,037. Source: Harvey (J.Soc.Psych.). 

(E) Age prior to which given percentage of males had commenced 
autosexual practices. N=958. Source: Harvey (J.Soc.Psych.). 

(F) Age prior to which given percentage of males had commenced pre- 
marital heterosexual relations. N—462. Source: Harvey (J.Soc.Psych.). 

(G) Age prior to which given percentage of males had married. 
N=242. Source: Pearl, p. 185. 


1 For all references see bibliography at end of this article. 
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(H) Age prior to which given percentage of males had been operated 
on for benign hypertrophy of the prostate gland. N=254. Source: Pearl, 
p. 183. 


In illustrations I and II cumulative frequencies have been 
plotted separately according to sex. In illustration ITI, on the 
contrary, they have been plotted together, but schematically; that 
is, each of the lines there drawn represents what appeared to the 
writer to be the best schematic fit to the general trend of its curve 
between the tenth and the ninetieth centiles. 

Before entering into a consideration of the significance of the 
curves shown, it is desirable to discuss a technical point, relating 
to the marked discrepancy between curves A and M, both of which 
are supposed to depict the distribution of ages at commencement 
of female autosexuality. Reference to the original report indi- 
cates that curves E, F, and M represent minima: 


percentages indicated’’, writes the author, ‘‘represent only those 
eases clearly and definitely admitting the practices concerned. Replies 
which, for one reason or another, were unclassifiable have been omitted. 
The percentages reported, therefore, represent minima. . . . The per- 
centages were calculated, in every case, on the basis of the population 
responding to the questionnaire as a whole. They have not been calculated 
on the basis of the total population canvassed, nor on the basis of the 
population responding to the individual items alone’’. 


If, to make allowance for this fact, curves EK, F, and M were to 
be progressively and liberally augmented throughout, it is evident 
that EK would become more like B, although it would still show 
marked distortion at the upper extremity; and although F and M 
would probably rise more rapidly than at present, they still would 
not achieve the incidence of such curves as B and C, or even of G. 
They would remain somewhat flatter than other curves at about 
the same age-period. And nothing at all, of course, would be done 
to alter curve A, which comes from another study, and conse- 
quently would retain its present distorted shape and gradual 
inclination. 

Thus, even granting the greatest reasonable alteration of curves 

1, F, and M, we still have curves EK, F, M, and A sloping more 
than the other curves at about the same age-period, and both 
eurves A and FE actually distorted as well. Yet it is just these 
four curves that represent socially disapproved sexual activities. 
The ‘‘approved’’ (properly, the ‘‘not-disapproved’’) variables 
have, by contrast, less variability (in terms of age-period) and 
very little distortion. It is interesting in this connection to note 
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that the ‘‘disapproved’’ curve most like the ‘‘approved’’ variety 
is curve KE, the curve of male autosexuality, which is the prohibited 
form of sexual activity which in popular judgment is probably 
more frequently condoned than any other of those under con- 
sideration. 

Is it then possible that shape and slope of the ogive are indica- 
tive of the presence or absence of influences affecting natural 
growth? The answer cannot be certain. All that has been demon- 
strated so far is the following: (1) that curves A, EK, F, and M 
vary from the slope of curves which by nature may be assumed 
to be ‘‘normal’’ for the same age-period; (2) that curves A and E 
are also markedly skewed, whereas the ‘‘normal’’ curves at the 
same age-period are fairly symmetrical; and (3) that consequently 
it is possible that curves A, E, F, and M are subject to special 
influences. But whether the unusual slope and shape of a curve 
are representative of the facts as they actually obtain, or of facts 
as they are reported, distorted by repression, partial silence, and 
deliberate exaggeration, is not determinable. Nevertheless, in the 
absence of any other explanation which might adequately account 
for the given abnormality of shape and slope, it seems warrantable 
to assume that the influences concerned relate, as one perhaps 
suspects, to social taboos, essentially of an institutional nature. 

To this extent, then, this note confirms Allport’s thesis. It is 
important to note, however, that in both Allport’s study and this 
it has seemed reasonable to make the assumption concerning the 
operation of institutional repressions only by virtue of the fact 
that in each case alongside of the curve of ‘‘disapproved’’ or 
‘‘controlled’’ behavior there has been placed the curve of some 
form of noninstitutionalized behavior of germane function, having 
reference to a population of approximately the same composition. 
In other words, abnormality of a curve considered by itself sug- 
gests less than it does when considered in relation to normal curves 
of like function, or perhaps when viewed in the light of equally 
comparable information. 


The following brief study will bear out the last point made 
above, to the effect that in place of an actual normal curve may 
be advanced circumstantial evidence. The curve in illustration IV 
below summarizes Harvey’s evidence on the frequency of human 
coitus. The eurve looks much like a curve of hyperbolic function, 
or like a reversed J-curve such as Allport discusses, or even like 
curve A reported above. It is in fact the ogive to a highly skewed 
distribution. Is there any reason for thinking that it is thus 
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shaped probably because of the distorting operation of institu- 

tional forces. According to the following arguments it is— 
(1) The present limits of frequency, zero to thirty, are prob- 

ably not far removed from the limits which would obtain under 
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‘‘free’’ conditions. At the one extreme is zero, which would apply 
to both equally; and at the other we have the frequency of so-called 
‘‘sexual athletes’’, who may be assumed to have reached nearly 
to the limits of human endurance. It is true that, if the curves 
were extended to their upper asymptotes, the frequency for newly- 
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weds would theoretically approximate 90, and that for oldtimers 
60; but such small percentages would attain these almost incon- 
ceivable frequencies that the more conservative estimate of 30 may 
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be taken as not unreasonable. Given, then, 0 and 30 as limits, a 
‘‘normal’’ distribution would have 15 as median, a frequency 
which is the 75th centile of the present study of oldtimers. 
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(2) With this in mind, it is to be noted that the median fre. 
quency for newlyweds is 10, as compared with 8 for oldtimers; 
and that Pearl reports a mode of 15 for farmers (median slightly 


TABLE, showing percentage of cases included up to any given age level, with 
respect to the following variables: (M) Autosexual behavior, female (acc. to Harvey) ; 
(A) Autosexual behavior, female (ace. to Dickinson); (B) Onset of menstruation; 
(C) Marriage (females); (D) Menopause; (E) Autosexual behavior, male; (F) Hetero- 
sexual behavior, premarital, male; (G) Marriage, male; (H) Operation for prostatitis, 


95 


less; and still less for commercial and professional occupations). 
This suggests the possibilities of higher frequencies in general 
even in monogamic societies. 
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(3) And in extension of this evidence one might refer to the 
Algerian Arabs mentioned by Pearl, among whom the effectiveness 
of sexual taboos would seem to be nil, sexual relationships being 
almost promiscuous and of a frequency evidently much higher 
than that of the groups reported above. In accord with this is 
Hamilton’s study of subhuman primates, whose sexual activities 
were markedly increased simply by change of partners. When 
contrasted with the prevailing relatively monogamic practices of 
human primates, this suggests possibilities of increased coital fre- 
quency under ‘‘free’’ conditions. 

Circumstantial evidence such as this, then, suggests that our 
curve might actually be distorted, and that quite feasibly because 
of restrictions on sexual behavior such as are imposed through 
the operation of taboos relative to pre- and extra-marital relation- 
ships. However, without such circumstantial evidence as the sub- 
stitute for a ‘‘normal’’ ogive of similar function, comment on the 
curve would be relatively inconsequential. 
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A STUDY OF JUVENILE PATIENTS IN A MENTAL 
HOSPITAL ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL * 


By F. K. BERRIEN, M.A. 
ALLENTOWN (PA.) STATE HOSPITAL 


HE purpose of this investigation was to evaluate in certain 
respects a procedure followed at the Allentown State Hos- 
pital whereby certain juvenile patients are permitted to 

attend regular public junior and senior high schools. 

This procedure has been followed for approximately three 
years and upon the basis of the present study seems to be justified, 
at least under certain conditions to be enumerated below. 

With the gradual development during the past quarter of a 
century of the techniques whereby abnormalities of mental func- 
tioning are more easily detected and classified, together with the 
developing consciousness of the general public in regard te mental 
disorders, we have witnessed a mounting population in institutions 
for psychiatric cases. This increasing census has been kept in 
check somewhat by the physical limitations of the institutions 
themselves. The mere lack of beds and floor space alone may 
account, at least to some extent, for any sudden great rise in the 
percentage of institutionalized persons. It is true, of course, that 
until recently public hospitals as well as private institutions car- 
ried on extensive building programs, yet there is still a lack of ade- 
quate space. With the increased activities of state legislatures in 
regard to the slashing of appropriations this lack of space will 
probably continue for some time. 

“aced with a situation in which hundreds clamor at the doors 
for admission to institutions already overcrowded and unable to 
expand, responsible officials are looking about for some solution— 
either temporary or permanent—to the problem. Because of this 
new situation, institutional administrators have turned to the com- 
munity at large to discover what established agencies may be of 
service in caring for mental patients—those already committed or 
those applying for admission. 

We see this movement best illustrated in the colony plan of the 
Rome (N. Y.) State School and certain ‘‘bearding out’’ systems 
inaugurated by various states, notably by Massachusetts. Whether 


* Manuscript received and acknowledged August 8, 1933. 
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community care for mental patients is a wise policy or not is a 
mooted question in some quarters. However, it can be said with- 
out fear of contradiction that many patients now institutionalized 
would probably be as well off and perhaps better adjusted outside 
an institution if the proper environment could be found. It isa 
well-known and recognized fact that institutions of whatever size 
or description are not, and probably never will be, a panacea for 
all mental disorders. In a great many cases the proper community 
eare will bring about a better rehabilitation of the individual than 
the best of institutionalization. 

The present policy of the Allentown State Hospital of allowing 
some juvenile patients to attend the public schools is in the line 
with this new movement of calling upon the community at large 
to help readjust psychiatric patients. 

The Hospital since 1924 has maintained an Institute for the 
diagnosis, study and treatment of juvenile patients. In 1930 a 
building was especially erected and supplied throughout with the 
most modern equipment for this Institute. School rooms, a gym- 
nasium, occupational and hydro-therapy rooms are included in the 
building. More important, however, has been the competent corps 
of teachers, nurses, and attendants who have played a part in 
helping the children whose cases are reviewed in this paper to 
become better adjusted. 

This ‘‘daily parole’’ practice arose out of a situation in which 
the most satisfactory disposition of certain cases necessitated 
attendance in secondary schools without being placed in a foster 
home or being furloughed in charge of parents. With due con- 
sideration of the risks involved but with the welfare of the patients 
paramount, the experiment was first tried with two patients only. 
The arrangement proved satisfactory enough to warrant contin- 
uation with the results herewith reported. Thus a new avenue 
was opened between the community and what used to be known as 
the ‘‘asylum’’. 

The present investigation is a close study of six patients now 
enrolled in school and a follow-up on three cases who formerly 
attended public high school as patients from this hospital. The 
case histories are summarized in Table I. From this it will be 
seen that five cases are diagnosed psychopathic personality with- 
out psychosis, and four cases no psychosis, environmental problem. 

It must be admitted that none of these eases has exhibited 
behavior which would place them in a definite psychotic group, 
according to a strict definition of that term. Nevertheless each 
patient has behaved in such a manner previous to commitment 
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F. K. Berrien 


I. Family History 


II. Early Personal History. 


III. School History. 


IV. Onset of Difficulty. 


TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF CASES 


G. R. Cc. D. 

Mother dead, cause unknown. Mother unmarried, had seve, 

Father deserted mother. children by at least three 

Siblings: One brother, two different men. 

sisters living and well. Siblings: Three dead, three 
living, receiving charity care, 


Born 7-4-18. Lived with grand- Born 12-24-13. Placed jy 
mother who sometimes mal- county home as a baby, 
treated him. Lived in four foster homes, 


schools and Attended public school. Left 
school while in 9th grade be 
eause of failures. 


Attended city 
reached 8th grade. 


Played Stole money from foster home 
and place of employment. Ran 
away with foster mother’s son 
for several days. Violent 
temper, attempted suicide; re- 
fused to eat. 


Stole from neighbors. 
truant. Was a dreamer. 


Committee to hospital 2-18-28. Committed to hospital 7-23-30. 


Diagnosed: Psychopathic 
Personality Without Psychosis. 
Attempted escape 8-21-30, 
Later stabilized well, worked 


Diagnosis: No Psychosis. 
Coéperated well. Attended 
institutional school and O.T. 
Allowed to go on visits on 
various occasions, usually un- in staff dining room. Did 
accompanied. On 9-5-31 en- O.T. and attended 8th grade 
tered public junior high of institutional school. On 
school. Attitude in school 3-5-31 entered 9th grade of 
was variable. Likewise in public high school. No u- 
hospital. Eseaped 7-6-32. usual occurrences reported. 
Sullen, angry, indifferent, Allowed to go on_ several 
lazy. Recent improvement short visits with friends, u- 
noted. accompanied. 
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F. E. 


Mother unmarried, had three 
children by the man who lived 
with her. She was careless, 
filthy, immoral, depraved. 
Nothing known of siblings. 


Born 6-1-16. Placed in foster 
home with minister at age of 
7. Five years later lived with 
hairdresser. 


TABLE I 
(Continued ) 
8. E. 


Father stopped school in 8th 
grade; living and_ well. 
Mother stopped school in 3rd 
yr. of high school. Unstable 
character. 

No siblings. 

One maternal uncle is a patient 
in a mental institution; re- 
ported alcoholic and _luetic. 
One maternal cousin convicted 
of larceny. Another maternal 
uncle convicted of B. E. & L. 
ard forgery. 


Birth and de- 
No seri- 


Born 6-4-17. 
velopment normal. 
ous diseases. 


Received schooling and music 
lessons while in Ist foster 
home. Progress apparently 
normal. 


Became uncontrollable at min- 
ister’s home; stole money and 
gold watch from hairdresser. 
Spent night in a park with a 
Was untruthful. 


boy. 


Committed to hospital 7-20-29. 
Diagnosed : Without Psy- 
chosis Psychopathic Person- 
ality. Worked in O.T. room 
and staff dining room. En- 
tered institutional school Sep- 
tember, 1929. Played organ 
for Sunday Sehool choir. Co- 
operated well; caused no 
trouble. Entered junior high 
school 9-12-32. 


Attended ungraded rural school. 
Tried to skip 5th grade but 
was later returned to it. 
Liked school and made good 
grades. Was in 6th grade 
when committed to hospital. 


Admitted setting fire to six 
buildings within a week. Loss 
about $17,000. 


Committed to hospital 10-16-31. 

Diagnosed Psychopathic Per- 
sonality, Pyromania. At- 
tended O.T. room and insti- 
tutional school. Stole keys 
from Physical Education 
teacher intending to go home 
because of homesickness. 
School work good, stabilized 
well. Entered public junior 
high school October, 1932. 
No unusual occurrences re- 
ported. 


M. C. 


Father committed to hospital 
because he was lazy; escaped; 
not psychotic. Mother living 
and well; industrious worker. 
Siblings: Three brothers, one 
sister. One brother committed 
to hospital for stealing; not 
psychotic; is on furlough. 


Birth and de- 
No seri- 


Born 8-16-16. 
velopment normal. 
ous diseases. 


Entered city school at 6 years. 
Reported a fair student. 


Picked up by police for bum- 
ming. Committed to hospital 
6-2-26; furloughed 2-8-27. 
Returned to school; made 
satisfactory adjustment. 


Recommitted 11-26-30, for 
robbing a service station with 
three other boys. Diagnosed: 
Without Psychosis, Psycho- 
pathic Personality. Made 
satisfactory adjustment until 
12-18-30 when he escaped, to 
be returned same day. Gradu- 
ally improved in attitude and 
conduct. Was occasionally 
allowed home with mother. 
School grades very good. 
Escaped on 7-6-32, returned 
three days later. Given strict 
discipline. Entered public 
school 7-19-32. Joined glee 
elub. Was allowed out un- 
accompanied frequently. 
Needed prodding to keep him 
interested in school work. In- 
clined to be ‘‘bossy’’. 
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F. K. Berrien 


Family History 


I. Early Personal History. 


I. School History. 


IV. Onset of Difficulty. 


V. Hospital History. 


TABLE I 
(Continued ) 
8. H. 


Mother had one _ illegitimate 
child after marriage. Com- 
mitted to Allentown State 
Hospital; Manic Depressive, 
Manic; on furlough. Father 
deserted wife; had frequently 
been arrested for non-support. 
Sibling: One sister. 


Born 7-15-17. Information 
lacking on developmental his- 


tory. 


Started school at 6 years. 
Was in 5th grade when ad- 
mitted to hospital. 


Told falsehoods, had sadistic 
tendencies. Stole, cried easily. 
In children’s home for two 
years, then foster home. Left 
this, placed in county home. 
Cried and stole small articles. 


Admitted to hospital 2-19-30. 
Coéperated well and stabilized. 
Placed in foster home 8-10-31. 
Entered high school 9-9-31. 
Returned from foster home, 
7-9-32 because of finances. 
Entered junior high school 
9-6-32. No complaints from 
school. Patient allowed home 
unaccompanied frequently. 


G. F. 


Mother living and well. Fathe 

used alcoholics in excess by 
stopped for ten years. Bot) 
parents Italian. 


Siblings: Five. One dead. 


Born 4-22-15. 


Started school at 6% year, 
Was in 8th grade upon ai- 
mission. Superior intelligence, 
Excellent ool grades. 


Incorrigible, truant, domineer. 
ing. 


Admitted 5-27-30. Diagnosed 
Environmental Without Psy- 
chosis. Codperated well. En- 
tered junior high school 
9-22-30. Furloughed home 
7-11-31. Given working 
papers 10-15-31. Unable to 
secure work. Father over- 
bearing, unreasonable, _irri- 
tating to patient. Secured 
work in faetory for short 
periods. Difficulty due to 
family situation. Went on re- 
forestation crew. 
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E. RB. 


Father died at 35 years of 
heart disease. 


prematurely. Seventh was 
sick when young, is now un- 
able to talk intelligibly. 


Born 5-22-16. Usual child- 
hood diseases. 


Made normal school progress. 
Entered at 6 years. 


Stole from 5 & 10¢ store. Also 
robbed feed store of $500 at 
night with three other boys. 


Admitted 4-23-30. Diagnosed 
Environmental Without Psy- 
chosis. Attended school and 
usual classes. Entered junior 
high school 1-5-31. On 7-4-31 
was allowed to go with 
brother. Continued to go to 
school. Reasonable progress. 
Has had some difficulty with 
sister-in-law. 


TABLE I 
(Continued) 


Mother unstable, ‘‘nervous’’. Polish parentage. Father 


eruel, brutal, alcoholic. Mother 
industrious. 


Siblings: Seven. First born Siblings: Four brothers, two 


sisters. 


Born 3-24-18. Developmental 
history negative. 


School progress normal up to 
4th grade. Retarded %4 grade 
after that. 


In juvenile court of petty 
thievery, truancy. Violated 
probation. 


Admitted 5-1-30. Diagnosed 
Psychopathic Personality 
Without Psychosis. Codper- 
ated well. Attended classes. 
Repeated 8th grade because 
of failure in English. Escaped 
7-3-31, returned same day. 
7-6-32 eseaped, returned 7-9-32. 
Improved. Entered junior 
high school 9-6-32. Escaped 
10-16-32, returned 11-14-32. 
Strict discipline. Furloughed 
5-2-33. 
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that responsible officials deemed it wise to send him or her to an 
institution for the treatment of mental disorders. The criterion 


of commitment to such an agency is one of the most objective and - 


defensible criteria of mental abnormality that can be found. 

It will also be noted that all the patients are under twenty 
years of age and all of them were committed during the early 
adolescent period with the exception of C. D. 

four of the six patients now in school have attended for a 
period of one year and have graduated from the junior high school. 
C. D. has attended for three years while G. R. has attended for 
two years. 

The four junior high school students attended the same schoo! 
while C. D. and G. R. were both enrolled at the same senior high 
school. 

It must be remembered that the hospital maintains its own 
elementary school for juvenile patients which includes grades one 
to eight. For this reason patients are not permitted to enter junior 
high school until they have completed the last grade of the insti- 
tutional school. 

These patients were chosen to attend public school on the basis 
of their expressed desire to do so, their behavior and conduct 
records while in the hospital, and their hospital school records. 
These factors were considered by the psychiatric staff in confer- 
ence with the patients’ school teacher. 


METHODS 


As originally planned the interview method of obtaining data 
was to be used. However, after the study opened it became neces- 
sary to modify the procedure. Accordingly, the guide devised for 
the interview was transmuted into a questionnaire which the 
patients’ public school teachers answered. However, the individual 
interview method was retained by the author in collecting more 
intimate data than the teachers were able to furnish. 

The interview with the author was designed to reveal how the 
patients felt toward the hospital, toward school and classmates 
and particularly what plans they had for the future. 

The questionnaire devised is largely an adaptation of a sug- 
gested outline for the study of personality devised by Hoch and 
Amsden.' The questionnaire can in no sense be dignified by the 
title of rating scale or test. The answers are not in such form that 


1A. Hoch and G. 8. Amsden, ‘‘A Guide to the Descriptive Study of Personality’’. 
New York State Hospital Bulletin, November, 1913. 
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the usual statistical techniques can be easily applied for determin- 
ing coefficients of reliability, consistency, and validity. In view of 
the small number of cases and the equally small number of judges 
it is doubtful if these coefficients would have any meaning even if 
it were possible to compute them. 

In spite of this apparent limitation of the questionnaire from 
the quantitative point of view it was useful in revealing the domi- 
nant qualitative characteristics of the school adjustments these 
patients made, so far as the*teachers were able to judge. Further- 
more, the questionnaire was presented to the teachers in the latter 
part of May so that the judgments were made after knowing each 
patient for nearly a full scholastic year. 

These considerations support the claim that the answers are a 
reasonably valid indication of the patients’ true adjustment. 

It will also be noted that the questions are arranged and worded 
so as to avoid any ‘‘halo effect’’. An inspection of Table IT in 
which the answers are summarized will reveal how successful the 
procedure was in this latter respect. 

The questionnaire was distributed to the teachers through the 
vice-principal and guidance teachers of the schools where the 
patients were enrolled. The directions were simply that the 
teachers should answer the questions to the best of their ability 
with reference to the patients mentioned. 

Each patient did not have the same number of judges. The 
judges for C. D. did not answer questionnaires for any other 
patients. The same is true of the judges for G. R. In cases of 
S. E. and S. H. the judges were identical throughout. M. C. had 
the same judges as S. E. and 8S. H. with the exception of one. 
Four of the nine judges of F. E. were identical to the judges of the 
other three patients of this group (S. E., M. C., and 8S. H.). 

In the results, Question No. 2 was omitted because in the origi- 
nal questionnaire that item dealt with school records which has 


been taken as a separate topic. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The results of the questionnaire are summarized in Table II. 
According to this we find that three and possibly four of the cases 
found it necessary to study hard in order to keep up in school. 

However, according to the replies to Question No. 3, we find 
that at least two of them had difficulty in keeping up with classes. 
Opinion concerning C. D. and G. R. was divided fairly evenly while 
the remaining two patients appear to be at least average in this 


respect. 
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1. How easily did he learn, 
up in school? 


7. Is he quick, impulsive, or deliberate in his judgment? 
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TABLE II 
; Unable to 
Yes No Average Answer 
4 a 1 0 
7 0 0 1 
Chie ds 6 2 0 1 
classes ? 
Unable to 
ce Yes No Answer 
3 3 0 
8 0 0 
ee 3 5 1 
4. 
d Fair 
3 
: ) 0 
3 
1 
2 
0 
5. 
; Unable to 
Yes No Answer Fair 
6 0 0 0 
5 3 0 1 
4 0 1 0 
6. 
Unable to 
Yes Answer 
Unable to 
Deliberate Answer 
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TABLE II 
(Continued) 


keep 
. Is he definite or vague of purpose? 
to 
B. 
G. 
9. Does he plan with good foresight? 
Yes No Fair 
Bis 4 2 0 0 
BP. 7 0 1 0 
3 3 1 2 
2 5 0 2 
3 3 2 1 
3 0 2 0 
10. Is he energetic, slow, or sluggish? 
Unable to 


Energetic Slow Average Answer 
7 1 0 0 
5 4 0 0 
6 3 0 0 
3 6 0 0 
@. 4 1 0 0 


11. Does he show a tendency to overactivity,—too much push and tension? 
No Yes 


. Does he spend his energy sensibly or in a desultory way? 
Unable to 
Sensibly Desultory Answer Both 
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—. 
G. R. 4 1 En 
12. Is he active or overactive by fits and starts? 
Unable to : 
Yes No Answer i 
Cc. D. 0 6 0 
F. E. 0 7 1 
8, E. 5 4 0 
| 
. . 4 2 2 1 
3 0 2 0 
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TABLE II 
(Continued ) 


. Is he self-reliant or self-depreciative (feeling of inferiority) ? 
Unable to 
Reliant Depreciative Answer Neither 


QP 


he conceited, egotistic,—given to self-admiration? Is he vain, proud? 
Unable to 
Yes Answer 


Unable to 
Answer 


Unable to 
Answer 


0 


QL 


oes he make friends easily? 


Unable to 
Answer 


. Is he bashful,—at ease with strangers? Is there a marked difference in behavior 


in his intercourse with friends, family, or strangers? 
Unable to 
Answer 


QAP 
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uns 4 2 0 0 
7 0 0 1 
ee 5 0 2 1 
ene ees 6 1 1 1 
3 5 1 0 
1 7 1 
7 2 0 
0 8 1 
0 5 0 on 
16. Does he seem to be genuine? 
No 
8 0 0 
7 1 1 
ee 4 2 1 
5 0 0 
: 17. Does he blame others for his faults? 
0 8 1 
|. 1 6 2 
1 6 2 
0 + 1 
1. 9 
Yes No | 
3 1 4 
1 5 2 
3 3 2 
6 1 2 
2 1 7 
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TABLE II 
(Continued ) 


90, Is he generous or penurious? 


Unable to 
Answer 


Generous Penurious Neither 


Unable to 
Answer 


Tactful Offensive Neither 


Varied 


22. Is he quarrelsome or easy to get along with? 
Easy to Get Unable to 
Along With Answer 


Quarrelsome 


5 
23. Does he take advice well, or does he always think he is in the right? 
Always Thinks 
Takes Advice He Is Unable to bn 
Well in the Right Answer : 


Unable to 


$$ 


Yes No Answer 

©. 1 4 1 

pac 0 8 0 

0 8 1 

25. Has he or has he not a tendency to unburden himself to other people, or special : 
people? 
Unable to 7 
Yes No Answer 7 
©, 0 3 3 ig 
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CO, 4 1 1 0 
6 0 1 1 
5 0 4 0 
5 0 4 0 
3 0 6 0 
2], Is he tactful or offensive? 
7 0 1 0 
8 0 1 0 
0 6 0 
5. 0 8 1 
0 7 2 : 
1 
Din x 6 0 0 
7 2 0 
7 1 1 
4 1 0 
24. Does he think the world treats him ill? 
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TABLE II 
(Continued) 


26. Is he courageous or cowardly? 3 
Unable to 
Courageous Cowardly Answer Neither 
6 0 2 
3 1 4 
4 0 0 
27. Is he imitative ?!—suggestible? 3 
3 
he truthful or apt to lie? 
Unable to 
Truthful Apt to Lie Answer 
cin ws 6 0 
6 0 3 
29. Is he jovial, bubbling? 
Unable to 
Yes Answer 
Is he optimistic,—hopeful? 
Unable to a 
0 Answer 
despondent; has he a tendency to look on the dark side,—brood? 


Unable to 
Answer 
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Yes No 
1 5 0 
0 7 1 
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TABLE II 
(Continued) 


32. Does his mood change easily? 
Unable to 


Answer 


Unable to 
Answer 


Unable to 
Answer 


Unable to 
Answer 


Question No. 4 indicates that the power of attention of this 
group was rather good with the exception of M. C. 

Likewise Question No. 5 indicates that the group was consid- 
ered to have good common sense, once more with the possible 
exception of M. C. 

Question No. 6 seems to indicate that the group was lacking in 
leadership ability as revealed by the tendency of others to seek 
their advice. However, a large percentage of the judges were 
unable to answer the question. 

As a group these patients were rather deliberate in their judg- 
ments with the possible exception of S. E. and M. C. 

M. C. according to Question No. 8 seemed to be lacking in a 
definite purpose or aim and there was division of opinion with 
regard to S. E. and S. H. in this respect. 
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No Yes : 
CO. Dy 6 0 0 
F. E. 7 0 1 
GB. neces 5 3 1 
M. C.... 5 2 2 
3 3 3 
33. Is he natural and at ease with the opposite sex? _ 
Yes No 
0. D.... 1 0 5 
F. B...- 6 0 2 
6. BE.... 7 0 2 
M. G... 9 0 0 
BS. 1 4 4 
G. 1 0 4 
34. Is he especially attracted by the opposite sex? . 
0 Yes No 
C. D..s- 0 1 5 
FP. BE... 0 5 3 
8. E.... 2 3 4 
M. ©. 6 3 0 
cs 0 5 4 
Bag 0 3 2 
35. Does he talk of sexual matters,—tell suggestive stories? 
Yes No 
Cc. D.... 0 1 5 
PB... 0 2 6 
6. B... 0 1 8 
M. 1 3 5 
S. H.... 0 3 6 
a 
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The tendency to plan with some degree of foresight appears 
to be questioned in the group since there was a considerable scat- 
tering of replies. 

The group was generally energetic although 8S. H. and C. D. 
were rated rather low in this respect. 

There seemed to be little evidence of a tendency to over- 
activity, neither was there a tendency to overactivity by fits and 
starts, with the possible exception of M. C. 

The group seemed to spend its energy in a rather sensible 
way but once again M. C. seemed to be desultory in this respect. 

There is little evidence of feeling of inferiority although S. H. 
was rated lowest in this respect. 

Apparently M. C. was the most egotistical of the group as re- 
vealed by Question No. 15. 

As a group the patients seem to be considered genuine and did 
not blame others for their faults. 

M. C. and 8S. E. apparently made friends more easily than any- 
one else in the group while 8S. H. had the most difficulty in this 
respect. 

S. H. was the most bashful although the group as a whole evi- 
dently was at ease in the presence of strangers. 

Questions No. 20 and No. 21 indicate the group as a whole is 
generous and tactful although G. R. was reported by one judge 
as being offensive at times and tactful at other times. 

The group as a whole seemed to get along easily with others 
and was not quarrelsome. 

They apparently took advice well, seldom thought they were 
always in the right. Neither did they think that the world treated 
them ill although two of the judges of S. H. believed he was dif- 
ferent from the group in this respect. 

They did not seem to unburden themselves to others. 

They appeared courageous, ordinarily, but were rather sugges- 
tive and imitative. 

The group as a whole was truthful. 

There was considerable division of opinion on Question No. 29. 
About half of the group were jovial and bubbling while the other 
half were not. 

They were generally optimistic and hopeful, seldom had a tend- 
ency to brood or look on the dark side of things, but a majority 
of opinion believed 8. H. to be different from the rest of the group 
in this respect. 

Their moods did not seem to change very quickly. They seemed 
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to be natural and at ease with the opposite sex and only one 
seemed to be especially attracted by the feminine appeal. 

The preponderance of judges who were unable to answer Ques- 
tion No. 35 precludes any adequate discussion of that question. 

An attempt was made to determine the relative standing of 
these patients in regard to their school adjustment by the follow- 
ing means: 

Responses on the questionnaire were analyzed to determine 
which response to each question could be considered the most 
desirable, and indicative of the best adjustment. The determina- 
tion of these desirable responses was made by the author, there 
being very little room for question on this score. The percentage 
of desirable responses that each patient received on each question 
was then computed and on the basis of this each patient was given 
a rank order, the highest rank going to the patient receiving the 
highest percentage of desirable responses. Table No. III-A is the 
result of this computation. 

In question such as 5, 12, 17, and 20 there is a duplication of 
rank orders due to the fact that some of the patients received the 
same percentage of desirable responses on these questions. In 
compiling Table III-B, which shows the distribution of rank orders 
for each patient, those questions were omitted in which more than 
one rank was duplicated. 

It was thought that questions in which there was more than 
one duplication of rank order were of little value in differentiating 
between patients. Questions which fell in this category were 5, 
12, 13, 15, 17, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, and 35. 

However, such a duplication of ranks does not necessarily 
indicate that the answers to the questions are of no value. On 
the contrary, they indicate points in which the group displayed 
similar behavior. It will be noted also that in each of these items 
the responses indicate a satisfactory adjustment. 

Referring to Table III-B we note that C. D. received a greater 
number of third rankings than any other; that F. EK. received a 
greater number of first rankings than any other; that G. R. re- 
ceived a greater number of second rankings; that S. EK. received 
a greater number of fourth rankings; whereas in cases of M. C. 
and S. H. the frequency of rankings was pretty well distributed. 

On the basis of this we can say thatl’... probably made the best 
adjustment in school, that G. R. made the second best adjustment, 
that C. D. ranked third, and S. E. fourth. Due to the division of 
opinion concerning the other two it is impossible from this tech- 
nique to draw any definite conclusions in regard to their relative 
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school adjustment. It may be that with a more refined technique 
the order might be shifted slightly. 

In considering the results of the questionnaire as a whole it 
will be noted that the group has made a rather satisfactory adjust- 
ment so far as teachers’ judgments are able to determine. There 
is a noticeable lack of egotism in the group, a tendency to brood, 


TABLE III-A 


RANK ORDER OF PATIENTS ON THE BASIS OF PERCENTAGE OF DESIRABLE 
RESPONSES TO EacH QUESTION 


Patients 


M.C, 


Question 


5 
4 
4 
| 
6 
1 
3 
3 
6 
1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
6 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


or a tendency to blame others for any faults. They are generous, 
tactful, easy to get along with, courageous, truthful and optimistic. 

The comments made on the questionnaire as a result of Ques- 
tion No. 36 which reads, ‘‘Make any general statement you care 
to concerning the school adjustment by way of conclusion,’’ gave 
a rather clear picture of the general adjustments of each of these 
students. A sample of these statements is given on following page: 
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C. D. (1) ‘‘She isn’t very bright, but she tries to do her lessons as 
carefully and as well as she can. Her conduct is above reproach.’’ 

(2) ‘*Below grade first semester. Tries harder second semester, and is 
up to class this term. Slow student; ordinary; nothing strikingly peculiar 
noticed by teacher.’’ 

(3) ‘‘Has improved somewhat lately but does not seem to care much 
either way.”’ 

G. R. (1) ‘‘Seems to me an active, happy child—immature—smiling— 
going about his business—follows directions—does his work.’’ 

(2) ‘‘George’s conduct in my class has been very satisfactory and 
certainly normal. His work in class was fairly good, because he was 


TABLE III-B 


FREQUENCY OF EacH RANK ALLOTTED TO EacH PATIENT IN THE FirTeen Most 
DIFFERENTIAL QUESTIONS 


(Summary of Table III-A) 
F. E. 8. E. M.C, 


attentive and interested, but outside assignments often came in late or 
not at all. But even this matter corrected itself during the second semes- 
ter, so that now he is one of the substantial, dependable pupils in the 
section.’’ 

(3) ‘‘He has good reasoning ability in mathematics. He tries very 
hard to get along well for a few weeks, then for a few weeks he becomes 
somewhat indifferent. He studies in streaks. Sometimes he is very anxious 
to recite and at other times he makes no effort.’’ 

F. E. (1) ‘‘To me, Florence is a fine type of girl. She has not given 
me any trouble whatever. Could not say anything but good about her. 
She tries hard to do the right thing and I believe she is conscientious 
about her work and school.’’ 

(2) ‘‘I consider this girl a fine student. She does all the work that is 
required and does it well. She is quiet and seems to mind her own 
business. 

(3) ‘‘Adjusts herself well to the social order of the room.”’ 

S. E. (1) ‘‘I feel he is capable of harder work with much better 
results. ’’ 

(2) ‘*Stanley has a pleasing personality and is a likeable chap. He 
is a willing worker and well mannered. I think he has ability for a good 
student but must apply himself better.’’ 

(3) ‘*This boy fits in well with the various activities in the school.’’ 

M. C. (1) ‘‘Marvin must be reminded quite often as to his place in 
school. He has a feeling of inferiority, very much so, and this is one 
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reason for his rather poor standing in school. He is rather loud at times 
and likes to be heard above others in his class. He likes to ‘show off’ and 
is very much pleased when he can do so. He must be put in his place 
often.’’ 

(2) ‘‘He should be able to be a much better student with a clearer idea 
of what constitutes the essentials of life; very immature in judgment.” 

(3) ‘*This boy has fitted into the various activities and has coéperated 
well with them all.’’ 

S. H. (1) ‘‘I find Steven very eager in Algebra, to learn new phases 
of the work. He is most pleasant and agreeable. A little backward at 
first. I have found him to be one of my best friends and a hard worker.”’ 

(2) ‘‘He formed a normal adjustment with his school and activity.”’ 

(3) ‘‘Steven’s personal appearance could be improved. This might 
make an improvement in his social life, especially with classmates. I think 
he accepts advice cheerfully and tries to do what is right. Whatever he 
accomplishes, he works hard, to get it done correctly.’’ 


It might be argued that the results of this questionnaire have 
no meaning inasmuch as there is no control group with which to 
compare the questionnaire responses. Such a criticism has some 
justification. However, it was impossible at the time the survey 
was made to get a sufficient number of judges and students which 
might be used as a control. In spite of this limitation it is main- 
tained that the responses did not indicate any gross maladjust- 
ment, nor did they reveal any instances of behavior or marked 
scholastic difficulties. It is further maintained that any compari- 
son with a control group would be of little significance or would 
prove of little value since the experimental group itself is quite 
small. 

The final grades of each of these six patients for the school 
year 1932-33 indicate that only one failed a single subject and all 
were promoted. With a grade of 75 required for passing, F. E. 
had a general average of 88.00, S. ic. had the lowest general aver- 
age for the group which was 79.00. 

The interviews with each of the patients individually revealed 
that all of them were quite grateful to the hospital for the care 
and treatment they have received. They hold no resentment 
against the hospital for having kept them here nor is there any 
indication of dissatisfaction except all of them are very eager to 
return home or to leave the hospital to become self-sustaining. 

Two of the cases (F. E. and S. H.) had unpleasant experiences 
due to their connection with the hospital. One overheard some 
condescending remarks made by a teacher concerning hospital 
students and the other was subjected on one occasion to some 
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rather embarrassing questions during class period by the teacher. 
Only one (S. H.) felt that he did not have as many friends as he 
would have had if he had not come from the hospital. (Note 
teacher opinion of S. H.) As a group they seem to have rather 
definite vocational plans, one expecting to become a scientific 
farmer, two others are planning to be stenographers, one a crimi- 
nologist, and one a machinist. 8. H. is the only one who shows 
any immaturity in this respect and stated he wanted to be a base- 
ball player or a farmer. This particular boy is not at all eager 
to finish school but would rather stay in the hospital than go home 
since he believes he can get some instruction in farming which he 
would not receive if he were home. 

Two of the cases have taken rather active parts in school activi- 
ties. M. C. was a member of the cast of an operetta, was a mem- 
ber of the track team, football team, basketball team, art club, and 
safety patrol, and has also taken part in short plays given in the 
school at various times. SS. E. was also in the operetta, a member 
of the track team, and has taken part in one or two short plays. 

G. R. stated that after one year with the glee club he got tired 
of all clubs and didn’t join any more. He added that he would 
refuse any student office because it would involve too much respon- 
sibility which could not be assumed while in the hospital. 

One of the girls said that she had been made to feel ‘‘ different’? 
because of her connection with the hospital and has refused invi- 
tations to other girls’ homes because she felt that she could not 
return the compliment. 

In summary we may say that while the association with the 
hospital has been a handicap in one or two instances, any stigma 
has been reduced in a minimum. 

The three cases who formerly attended school as patients have 
made reasonable adjustments on furlough, although only one has 
continued in school. The other two by force of economic circum- 
stances have been forced to work and what minor maladjustments 
have arisen have been traced, not to any conflicts arising out of 
their schooling, but rather to the difficulties incident with finding 
permanent work. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This investigation of six high school students who were enrolled 
in the regular public schools while patients in an institution for 
psychiatric eases, revealed that as a group they had made a satis- 
factory adjustment. Teacher opinion revealed individual differ- 
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ences in the adjustment. No marked social or scholastic difficulties 
could be discovered. 

A comparison of early history with more recent behavior re- 
vealed great improvement in most cases with respect to the psycho- 
pathic tendencies which originally caused commitment. 

A follow-up study of three cases formerly attending school as 
hospital patients disclosed that only one remained in school for 
more than a year after being placed on furlough. The other two 
had made reasonable adjustments considering the enormous eco- 
nomic handicaps under which they lived. 

On the basis of these findings we can conclude that: 

(1) The present plan is a reasonably satisfactory method of 
handling a particular type of patient. 

(2) It is fraught with some danger of placing the patient in 
embarrassing situations due to association with the institution. 

(3) It may be looked upon as a type of therapy and has the 
enormous advantage of placing the patient in a normal competi- 
tive community, at the same time enabling the hospital to exercise 
a restraining and counseling influence when necessary. 

(4) It should not be used with all juvenile patients who have 
completed the eight grades of the hospital school but should be 
reserved for only those who have some sort of a vocational aim, 
who have made excellent school records during their hospitaliza- 
tion and who have demonstrated some improvement in emotional 
stability. 

It is hoped that other institutions may find such a plan helpful 
in caring for those patients who meet the broad requirements men- 
tioned above. 

(The author wishes to express his appreciation to all those 
teachers who assisted in this survey, particularly to Mr. J. W. 
Richardson and Miss Frey.) 
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A CASE OF HYSTERICAL PARALYSIS * 


By PHILIP L. HARRIMAN 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


XLDOM does a member of a college faculty have an oppor- 

tunity to study a case of hysterical paralysis in real life. 

Kither he is unable to recognize the symptoms when they do 
occur or suck cases are rare on a college campus. A case so obvi- 
ous that it is comprehensible to a layman is, indeed, infrequent, 
and hence of particular instructive value. Such a case came under 
the writer’s observation several years ago. 

A young woman cited as the reason for failure to hand in an 
essay on the assigned date the excuse that her right arm was 
paralyzed from the shoulder downwards. Indeed, it appeared to 
hang lifeless by her side, and her request for an extension of time 
seemed to be a just one. Advised to consult the college physician, 
she complied and underwent a thorough examination. He reported 
that there was no apparent reason for the paralysis and, suspect- 
ing a mental conflict, urged her to consult her priest. Since she 
had forsaken her church affiliations upon leaving a convent, she 
did not carry out his suggestion. After nine weeks she recovered 
full use of her arm. 

Four weeks later she lost her voice and whispered her inability 
to take part in the class discussions for a time. Again her in- 
structor counseled her to visit the office of the college physician. 
He, finding nothing apparently wrong with her articulatory appa- 
ratus, sent her to a specialist, who made a thorough examination. 
The specialist professed to her his conviction that there was no 
physiological reason why she could not talk normally. This diag- 
nosis, given frankly and gruffly by a busy man, incensed the patient, 
and she vigorously whispered derogatory remarks to him. On her 
return she expressed to several people her low opinion of a pro- 
fessional man who could not perceive that there was a real malady 
in her vocal apparatus. That he took her fee and yet gave her 
no curative lozenges was, she stated, grounds for charges of mal- 
practice did she care to press them. After four weeks the hysteri- 
cal aphonia disappeared. 

The mechanisms behind the hysterical symptoms she later con- 
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fided to the writer. At the time her right arm was paralyzed, she 
felt obligated to write home about her secret marriage to another 
student. Since this news would be upsetting for her parents, she 
dreaded the ordeal of acquainting them with the information about 
her indiscretion. The paralyzed arm was a convenient escape from 
an unpleasant duty. In retrospect she was convinced that at the 
time the arm did hang limp by her side, but on analyzing her sit- 
uation now she was assured that she had clear insight as to the 
real cause. The hysterical aphonia she explained as arising from 
her need to confess to a priest her misdeed. The inhibitions were, 
however, too great to allow her this relief, and consequently she 
believed her loss of voice to be attributable to an unconscious 
repression. Unusually gifted in insight, she was able to give 
cogent reasons for both of these hysterical paralyses and to show 
how they were subterfuges to escape from severe mental conflicts. 
The insight came only after she had announced her marriage and 
was on the point of leaving college. 
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A CASE OF OLFACTORY HALLUCINATION IN A 
HYPOCHONDRIACAL PRISONER * 


By PHILIP L. HARRIMAN 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


HILE a prisoner was looking at his medical report, an 
interne wrote that he had a case of congenital ichthyosis. 
Though the regular physician crossed out the notation as 

inapplicable to the case, yet the effect of the term on the prisoner 
was profound. He was so much disturbed that he appeared daily 
for sick call, even though the prison regulations made him come 
during his recreation hour. He found no comfort in the assurance 
of the physician that he did not have a case of ichthyosis or in the 
revelations which the physician took pains to show him in books 
on dermatology. Insisting that he suffered from a disorder as 
serious as the term appeared to him, he developed the olfactory 
hallucination that his flesh smelt like burnt rags. He petitioned 
for permission to take a shower bath daily, though the rules re- 
stricted him to one a week. This denied, he performed daily 
ablutions in the sink in his cell. Soon the baths had to be more 
frequent than once daily, and he sprinkled his body with odorif- 
erous taleum powder. 

In an attempt to convince him of the hallucinatory character 
of his body odor, several officials of the institution smelled him 
gravely and pronounced him inoffensive. Almost convinced, he 
asked that his best friend be brought in to confirm the matter once 
and for all. The other prisoner was brought into the doctor’s 
office and, with the confident expectation on the part of all present 
that the problem was about to be resolved, asked whether he de- 
tected the aroma of burnt rags about the subject. Feeling it the 
duty of a friend to be loyal in all crises he, however, replied, 
“Of course, I smell them. You aren’t giving him the treatment 
here that he needs.’’ That confirmation established the hallucina- 
tion and undid all the reéducation of the prison officials. Sick call 
finds the afflicted prisoner, reproachfully and patiently suffering, 
awaiting the ministrations of a weary physician. 

At home the man’s mother is much exercised over the news 
her son writes of the failure of the physician to comprehend the 
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gravity of his case. Her letters to the institution upbraid the 
officials for not affording proper treatment to her son. They war- 
rant the supposition that all his hypochondriacal trends received 
more serious consideration from her. They suggest the mechanism 
that is at the basis of the hallucination—namely, a desire to be 
released on a writ so that treatment may be obtained from a 
civilian physician. The evident anguish and discomfort of the 
sufferer, nevertheless, indicate that this motive is not directly in 
the field of consciousness but that the physical condition is a semi- 
conscious wishful escape from harsh reality. 


MAN’S INDIVIDUALITY IN ODOR * 


By DONALD A. LAIRD, Pu.D., Sc.D. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY, HAMILTON, NEW YORK 


NDIVIDUAL peculiarities in the response to drugs, and the 
| statements of the biometricians that no two people are exactly 

alike often provoke the suspicion that human beings are not 
quite so stabilized and completed in their evolution as we would 
like to believe in our more expansive moods. 

Individual differences of an interesting and often alleged 
nature came to attention recently as a by-product of a study being 
made of the olfactory sense. These were differences, not in ability 
to sense various odors such as Dr. A. F. Blakeslee has been inves- 
tigating,(1) but rather differences in human beings as olfactory 
stimuli. 

Our experimental group comprised 254 living persons of dis- 
tinction. Out of the entire group the following eight unexpected 
and striking instances were given which indicate considerable indi- 
vidual variation in the human organism as a source of smell 
stimuli. 

These persons were not interrogated directly about this aspect 
of the sense of smell, and these observations were volunteered 
without leading questions from us; had we asked directly about 
this, a much greater amount of information would undoubtedly 
have been given. The recognized observational ability of many 
of these individuals, in addition, should give belief that in most of 
these instances we are dealing with observable facts rather than 
with folklore. 

The instances are: 

I often know whether a person has been in a room within the past hour 
or so by the odor. Often I can tell to whom an article of clothing belongs 
by the odor, even though in both cases the persons are cleanly about their 
person. It may be because of the great frequency of such association that 
none of them stand out as unusual. (Psychologist, age 46.) 

As a young boy I was occasionally allowed to spend the night with some 
playmate. I was in several instances impressed with the ‘‘family odor’’ 
which later I thought I detected every time I came in the presence of any 
member of that family. In one case I have sensed this odor aura in the 
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third generation—long years afterward. In this particular instance the 
personal odor of some person suggesting the odor question an almost un- 
surmountable prejudice against them. The early incident brings back the 
domestic picture perhaps no more vividly than the sound of a voice or a 
particular color. (Consulting engineer, age 68.) 


As a child I used to amuse myself by recognizing various people with 
my eyes shut, purely by the sense of smell. I have always enjoyed trying 
to separate the concomitance of a nasal impression (call it neither ‘‘per- 
fume’’ nor that bad word ‘‘smell’’), much as I enjoy placing the instru- 
ments in an orchestra of men or of insects or of birds. (Woman writer, 
age 55.) 


I distinguish ‘‘racial’’ seents—while Americans, Portuguese, Negroes, 
Scandinavians to me have personal odor—aside from uncleanly smell, be 
it understood. Many Japanese have told me all foreigners have a dis- 
agreeable odor to their sense—Orientals to me, have a characteristic, not 
unpleasant, odor that clings to silks, jade, ete., they have handled. 
(Egyptologist, age 40.) 


Odors have always seemed to me to be definitely associated with house- 
holds. I have a cousin whose house always smells just as his mother’s 
used to smell. (Writer, age 53.) 


Odor of bodies sometimes annoys me, and its memory remains and 
becomes associated with certain persons with whom contact has been experi- 


enced. Find persons with no organic odors gratefully acceptable for com- 
panionship. This applies to personal odors of both sweat and sex glands. 
(Scientific writer, age 40.) 


I have an abnormally keen sense of smell and a personal odor always 
rouses a feeling of anger which at times is hard to control. (Metallurgist, 
age 56.) 

I can locate people by their perfume and my good husband has found 
it embarrassing when I tll him where he has been by the odor he has 
retained on his clothes or skin. (Woman physician, age 60.) 


What is the cause of these individual differences in human 
smells? The reports of some of our observers indicate clearly 
that it is not a matter of personal cleanliness and bath hygiene in 
some instances, at least. If it is true, as one reported, that he 
could recognize the ‘‘family smell’’ in the third generation there 
may be a genetic factor involved making personal odor to an 
extent an hereditary affair. 

Eating habits can account for some of the individual differ- 
ences, as the heavy meat eaters would have more indol and skatol 
in their bodies. A temporary factor may be the textile finishing 
oils (mixture of castor oil and sulphates) used in the weaving of 
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textiles, or the characteristic and readily identified odors of fur 
or rubber in garments. The composition of the individual’s per- 
spiration and sebaceous secretions also probably enter into the 
blend of aromatic stimuli that produce the identifying odor. The 
characteristic body odor sometimes attributed to red-headed per- 
sons might emanate from the skin pigments, as many blue and 
brown dyes can be recognized by their odor. 

The glandular changes of emotions may also be a factor in this 
apparent individualizing of body scent. Dr. R. M. Washburn has 
suggested this in correspondence, as follows: 


‘‘Is there an odor characteristic of a mood or temper of a people? 
Does anger cause the individual to throw off a certain odor; does fear; 
does dejection; idiocy; insanity, or other mental states cause the body to 
throw off an odor characteristic? I have been through a number of prisons 
and detention homes, and have noticed an odor in each different from the 
others and seemingly characteristic of the mood or temper or condition of 


the inmates.’’ 


The ability of dogs to trail the odors of individuals is generally 
known, although critical experimental work has shown that this 
ability is not as acute as the popular belief implies. This does 
show, however, that people differ as sources of smell stimuli. The 
ability of some persons to trail others in the open country by 
traces of personal odor has also been observed in anthropological 
studies.(2), (3) 

Genetic and biochemical study of the nature and origin of these 
individual differences in personal odor should be an interesting 
field, as well as a socially useful field for investigation—especially 
useful for those with a first cranial nerve that is active. 
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FURTHER DATA ON THE HANDEDNESS OF SLEEP 


By RICHARD STRADLING anp DONALD A, LAIRD 
PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY 
HAMILTON, NEW YORK 


QUARTER of a century ago Dr. Boris Sidis reported ‘‘that 
by far the majority of right-handed people go to sleep on 
the right side, while left-handed people go to sleep on their 
left side’’.(3) During the intervening years this has been more 
or less accepted as fact. In 1930, however, Boynton and Good- 
enough (1) reported studies of the sleep of nursery school children 
in which they found no confirmation of the assertion of Sidis; on 
the contrary they found ‘‘that individuals in whom hand-prefer- 
ence is more strongly developed are slightly more likely than others 
to sleep on the side opposite to the preferred hand’’. 

Considering the many changes of position which we now know 
are made during sleep, this might appear at first to be simply an 
academic question. There is, however, a highly practical aspect 
to the problem of handedness in going to sleep. If it were true, 
for instance, that right-handed people tend to lie on their right 
side in going to sleep, those occasional nights when it is difficult 
to go to sleep might be explained in part as occasionally due to 
the person accidentally attempting to go to bed on the wrong side. 

To obtain light on this from adults, data were obtained from 

174 men and 155 women listed in ‘‘Who’s Who’’. These contrib- 
utors to our little study reported, 1, the position which they usually 
assumed on first getting into bed, 2, the position they believed 
they were in on going to sleep, 3, the position when awakened in 
dreams, 4, the position they found themselves in on awakening in 
the morning, and, 5, an estimate of which position gave them the 
most restful sleep. 

Supplementing this was a check list of fourteen items for ob- 
taining an index of the handedness of each subject.(2) Examples 
of the items for determining the degree of hand preference are: 


Which hand do you use in writing? 
In which hand do you hold the fly-swatter? 
Which hand do you use to throw things? 


Among our subjects were found 161 who were dominatingly 
right-handed as indicated by these items. (It was not possible to 
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use the manoptiscope to determine eyedness.) A group of 31 was 
also isolated as dominatingly left-handed. 

The reports of this right-handed group and left-handed group 
on their sleep positions should throw light on the problem. But 
we find the light somewhat confusing, not from a dazzling bril- 
liance but rather from its feeble and flickering quality. 

With the right-hand group 32% went to sleep on their right 
side and 24% on their left. li the cases of the left-hand group, 
54% went to sleep on their right and 39% on their left. The groups 
are practically equal in their proportions going to sleep on the 
right, but there is an inerease in the left position in the left-handed 
group. While preference for going to sleep on the right side is 
apparently not related to handedness, there may be some relation 
between being left-handed and going to sleep on the left side; we 
could not judge from handedness tests those who go to sleep on 
their right side, but we would have slightly better success making 
the guess about being left-handed and going to sleep on the left 
side. 

The other questions about the position during sleep yielded 
even more obscure implications. 

Although the findings so far indicate no significant tendency 
for handedness to be related to the position assumed in going to 
sleep, the question remains whether or not changing from one’s 
preferred position gives a less restful quality of sleep. This was 
studied with college men. Each morning on rising they reported, 
1, the position on going to sleep the night before, and 2, the ease 
of going to sleep and indicated on a check list their feelings of 
restfulness on getting up in the morning. 

The subjects who showed a consistent preference for going to 
sleep on one side or the other then forced themselves to go to sleep 
on the nonpreferred side, continuing the reports of ease of going 
to sleep and feelings of fatigue each morning. Records were ob- 
tained for 113 nights. The following tabulation shows the per 
cents of the nights under each position of going to sleep in which 
the observations indicated were reported by the subjects: 


Going to sleep on Going to sleep on 

habitual side nonhabitual side 

Went to sleep at once....... 67% of nights 43% of nights 
Restless during sleep ....... 33% 27% 
‘*Slept out’’ in morning..... 58% 34% 
Well rested on awakening... 44% 55% 
Irritable on awakening...... 3% 10% 
Absent-minded ............ 9% 15% 
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Although the figures might be interpreted as showing better 
sleep in the habitual position we are not inclined to so infer in 
view of the small differences and some instances tending to sug- 
gest other implications. The problem remains practical enough, 
however, that when opportunity is afforded more objective records 
of movements during sleep under the two conditions with the 
somnokinetograph should be obtained. Until then, we are prob- 
ably wise in going to sleep on our habitual side—especially if we 
are left-handed (as both authors are) and go to sleep on our left 
side. 
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A CASE OF ABNORMAL REPRODUCTION DURING 
SLEEP * 
By T. W. COOK 
ACADIA UNIVERSITY 


CASE that presents features of interest came to my atten- 
tion some years ago. Publication has been delayed in order 
to lessen the chances of anyone identifying the parties con- 

cerned.’ The account given here is taken from my notes on reports 
of three witnesses. Each of the three was interviewed separately, 
reminded of the incidents, and allowed to tell the story without 
interruption. Unfortunately 1 omitted to record the date of each 
interview, and so cannot state the exact time that elapsed beween 
events and reports. One narration took place a few days after the 
second incident occurred. None was more than a year later. In 
all probability some details were forgotten, but the clear-cut and 
impressive nature of the incidents combined with the large meas- 
ure of agreement between the three independent reports should 
give the data some claim to acceptance as authentic fact. 

After the first interview with each individual an attempt was 
made to arrive at agreement on points of divergence via the road 
of group discussion. The results of this procedure will be reported 
in the proper place. 

Since the author is not familiar with shorthand and it did not 
seem wise to interrupt the process of recall, the stories were not 
recorded verbatim. My notes are summaries of the main points 
of each tale, supplemented by word for word records of such con- 
versation as my informants remembered. I shall therefore outline 
the events as told by the chief witness and reserve points of dis- 
agreement for later discussion. 

The principals in the story are four girls, whose names for 
present purposes shall be Frances, Ruth, Grace, and Dora. The 
four, who were stenographers, lived at the same boarding house. 
Frances, Grace, and Ruth occupied one large room. Dora shared 
a nearby room with a girl who does not belong in our history. 


INCIDENT I 


The first incident falls on the evening of an eventful day. To 
begin with, it being a half-holiday, a young man (let us name him 
* Received and acknowledged July 17, 1933. 
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David) in whom Frances was much interested had called and the 
two had spent part of the afternoon in the boarding-house 
‘‘parlor’’. After supper Frances and David went to a theater, 
then back to the boarding-house, and later to a party which Ruth 
and Dora also attended. Grace went to bed (and to sleep) early 
and was only awakened by the return of the other three girls. 
Dora went to her room and Frances and Ruth prepared to retire. 

Now, Ruth and Grace were curious about the progress of Fran- 
ces’ ‘‘affaire du coeur’’. So they began to ply her with questions. 
‘*Did David kiss you?’’ ‘*‘What did he say to you?’’ Frances had 
an embarrassing habit: she often talked in her sleep. This the 
inquisitive pair knew, and more in fun than with any hope of suc- 
cess began to suggest that as soon as she went asleep Frances 
would report what she and David had said during the afternoon 
and evening. Both Ruth and Grace kept saying: ‘‘You’ll tell as 
soon as you go asleep.’’ ‘‘You’ll talk.’’ Frances declared that 
she would not talk, but seemed worried, and said that she would 
not sleep that night. Thus with questions, suggestions, and pro- 
tests, ten or fifteen minutes passed and Frances, who by this time 
was in bed, suddenly dropped off to sleep. Ruth remained awake 
and within ten minutes was surprised to hear Frances begin to 
talk. At first the latter’s head was covered and Ruth could not 
hear the words distinctly, so Ruth suggested that Frances turn 
around. The sleeper obligingly complied and in turning uncov- 
ered her head. 

The monologue which Ruth (and Grace) now heard took the 
form of one side of a ‘‘telephone’’ conversation. Frances would 
speak as if addressing someone, pause for an answer, and then 
reply. Ruth soon recognized the topic. Frances was reproducing 
her part of the talk with David during the preceding afternoon 
and evening. She was to all appearances living over their téte-a- 
téte, saying the things she had said, and pausing for David’s ver- 
bal contributions. 

As soon as the monologue began Ruth called Dora. The three 
listeners, at first highly interested and amused, soon became fright- 
ened and tried to rouse the sleeper by calling her name and shak- 
ing her. But Frances slept and talked on. 

By Ruth’s account the reproduction followed the time order of 
the happenings of the day. Frances first gave what she had said 
in the parlor during the afternoon. Then came a long pause, fol- 
lowed (Ruth was a little dubious here) by a brief talk to David 
when he called en route to the theater. Another pause presumably 
filled in the time at the show. Conversation resumed on the trip 
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d the back to her residence. At the point where she left David and went 
10Use with Ruth to their room, the tone changed and the words were 
ater, apparently addressed to the latter. Mirroring her return down- 
Ruth stairs and the later party David once more became her (invisible) 
early audience. This scene ended with David’s leavetaking. Another 
rirls, short pause followed, and the final act reproduced her words to : 
‘tire. Ruth on the way upstairs and her protests and denials during the . 
‘ran- preparation for bed. 
ions. It was now three o’clock. The party had ended at twelve, and 
had Frances had begun to talk not later than twelve-thirty. She had 
the been performing for two and one-half hours. Ruth declares that 
suc- as soon as the monologue was ended all went to sleep. In the : 
nces morning Frances was, in Ruth’s words, ‘‘a wreck’’. She felt com- - 
toon pletely worn out, and so hoarse that friends not in the secret 3 
I as thought she was suffering from a severe cold. She herself could 
that not account for her condition since she remembered nothing that 
ruld had oceurred since twelve-thirty of the previous night. 
-é Assuming that Ruth’s account is an honest attempt to give us 
=— the facts, we may yet look for confirmation. How far do her state- 
ake ments agree with those of the other two members of the nocturnal 
devs audience? In general there is close agreement between the three 
— reports. Grace contradicted Ruth on only two particulars. The 
ans first of these was the order in which Frances reproduced the con- 
versations of the afternoon and evening. Ruth said that the order 
the of reproduction followed the time order of actual occurrence. 
uld Grace stated that Frances’ recital began with the end of the party, 
oa went over the trip upstairs and the preparations for the night, and 
ing only after this went back to the events of the afternoon and eve- 
sie ning, ending when the couple said ‘*good-night”’. On this point 
sited Dora’s account was vague, but after discussion Ruth agreed with 
atts Grace. The second discrepancy between the narratives concerned 
Frances’ actions subsequent to three o’clock in the morning. Ruth 
7 had said that all went to sleep immediately. Grace declared that 
“| Frances awoke when she finished speaking and that the four then 
k. went over the events of the past twelve hours. Dora confirmed 
Ruth’s statement but Grace was not convinced. 
of The discerning reader has doubtless noticed that my summary 
id of Ruth’s story is mixed with interpretation. For the sake of 
iL simplicity and vividness of exposition I have stated as fact what 
is of course a matter of inference: the conclusion that Frances’ 


midnight monologue was a genuine reproduction of her part in the 
day’s conversation. All three auditors, however, were convineéd 


ly 
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that such was the case. What grounds had they for their 
conviction? 

(1) ‘‘Internal’’ evidence from the coherence and relevance of 
Frances’ speech. The topics fitted each occasion and the words 
had enough continuity to enable the listeners to reconstruct an 
outline of the whole conversation. Moreover, there was no trace 
of the hesitancy or effort usually associated with a sustained feat 
of imagination. The words flowed smoothly as in ordinary con- 
versation. I gathered from the auditors that this impression of 
reality was most convincing. 

(2) Parts of the monologue were identified by the listeners as 
remarks addressed to them by Frances during the day. Ruth had 
talked with Frances in the parlor that afternoon, again between 
theater and party and finally after the party, and she recognized 
certain speeches as Frances reproduced them. The words that 
had been spoken to Ruth came at appropriate places in the recital. 
The value of this evidence rests mainly on Ruth’s word, but the 
protests and denials of Frances during the discussion before 
retiring were also identified by Grace. 

(3) Frances when confronted on waking with an account of 
what she had said during the night recognized much of it as part 
of her conversation of the previous day. 


INCIDENT II 


Ruth and Grace recounted a second very similar episode. 
Frances had just returned from a holiday visit to David’s home. 
During the evening the talk turned to Frances and David. The 
two girls suspected a definite engagement and worded their ques- 
tions accordingly. ‘‘What happened?’’ ‘‘Are you engaged?” 
Frances was noncommittal so they resorted to suggestion. ‘‘ Wait 
til you go asleep and we’ll find out what happened.’’ ‘‘Tell us 
when you go asleep.’’ ‘‘We’ll find out when you go asleep.’’ So 
Frances went asleep protesting as on the former occasion. Accord- 
ing to both accounts she began to talk almost at once. Again she 
gave her side of a ‘‘telephone’”’ conversation. This time the set- 
ting was David’s home, the topic a proposal by David. Apparently 
she was rehearsing the scene concerning which her inquisitors had 
so much wanted information, and toward which their suggestions 
had been directed. 

The details soon became too intimate even for such hardened 
eavesdroppers as our informants. Perhaps they also remembered 
the exhausted condition of Frances after the former séance. At 
any rate they made strenuous efforts to waken the sleeper. Both 
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remember shaking her and making her sit up, and Ruth thought 
that they had taken her out of bed and made her stand on the 
floor. In a few moments they were successful and Frances awoke. 
She had talked not longer than twenty minutes. 

What can be offered in explanation? We may, I think, exclude 
the possibility of an elaborate hoax on the part of the sleeper. 
On the one hand, the account of her trances bears the stamp of 
reality; on the other, Frances gave many details that she would 
not have divulged when governed by waking inhibitions. Neither 
do we get much help from psychophysiological theories of memory 
or the usual experiments on reproduction. Such minute recall of 
a conversation extending over several hours is outside the range 
of ordinary experience. However, although in a moderately wide 
reading I have not come across an identical case, somewhat similar 
phenomena are commonplaces of abnormal psychology. It would 
be unwise for a tyro in the field to attempt wide generalization 
on such meager data, but I may offer a few suggestions as to 
what facts and theories of the abnormal are related to the present 
case. 

The first analogy is with hypnosis. Supernormal reproduction 
of minute details of previous experiences has been reported by 
many observers, particularly Paul Campbell Young and Morton 
Prince. Both Prince and Young were able in many cases to verify 
the subject’s recital by external evidence. Prince in fact used 
hypnosis as a major method of recovering former experience for- 
gotten during waking life, as is familiar to all readers of his classic 
study of ‘‘The Dissociation of a Personality’’.2 The dramatic 
reality of Frances’ words and actions are also reminiscent of hyp- 
nosis. Prince has stressed the point that hypnotized patients often 
live over a scene rather than recall the past in the ordinary way.® 
In this connection it is significant that Frances reproduced only 
her part of the conversation. 

The induction of the state has some similarity with the onset 
of hypnosis. Ruth and Grace, although without knowledge of 
hypnotism or acquaintance with the literature of abnormal men- 
tal states, used suggestion much as would a practiced hypnotizer. 
Moreover, the topics of the two monologues were directly related 
to the previous suggestions. 

The discrepancy between the present case and many concep- 


2 Prince, Morton, The Dissociation of a Personality. Longmans, Green and Co., 


N. Y., 1908. 
3 Prince, Morton, The Unconscious. Macmillan, N. Y., 1921, 34, 37, 391. 
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tions of hypnosis* lies in the absence of anything like complete 
rapport. Although the two friends seem to have been at least 
indirectly responsible for the onset of the states, they were not 
able to influence the speaker during the recitals (with the one slight 
exception noted earlier), to end either state by verbal command 
or the first by such force as they were willing to use. In fact, the 
theory of the nature of the hypnotic state that seems to best fit 
our case is Young’s hypothesis that rapport is not an essential 
feature of hypnosis. The phenomena could be interpreted in 
accord with Young’s conclusions from his careful experiments that 
prehypnotic suggestions may so influence the hypnotic state that 
the subject is partly or wholly out of rapport with anyone.’ By 
this theory Frances’ actions and words were a result of the pre- 
vious waking suggestions; positive suggestions from her compan- 
ions, and possibly negative suggestions from herself. 

The present case also reminds one of Janet’s emphasis on a 
close connection between hypnotism and hysteria. Vivid reliving 
of previous experience is characteristic of hysterical fits (in 
Janet’s terminology, ‘‘monoideic somnambulisms’’). There is 
some evidence of a neurotic background in our subject’s history. 
All her family (with the exception of the father) have marked 
emotional instability. Not one has succeeded in making a happy 
marriage. Frances herself, though cheerful and talkative on first 
acquaintance, has great difficulty in keeping friends because of 
abnormal jealousy. She goes to great lengths to break up love 
affairs and even close friendships between acquaintances. She has 
had a ‘‘nervous breakdown’’ concerning which I could get no de- 
tails, and there are vague rumors of neurotic episodes which we 
must needs discount. It is quite likely, however, that her per- 
sonality would repay study by a competent psychiatrist. 


4For example, McDougall, Wm., Outline of Abnormal Psychology. Scribner’s, 
N. Y., 1926, pp. 118-122. 

5 Young, Paul Campbell, Is Rapport an Essential Feature of Hypnosis? Jour. of 
Abnorm. and Soc. Psychol., 1927-28, 22, 130-139; The Nature of Hypnosis. Same 
volume, 372-382. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


This poem written by a drink addict of high literary gifts is 
submitted by Dr. Aaron J. Rosanoff. It is the work of one of his 
patients and offers a remarkable insight into the subjective state 
of some alchoholics; perhaps a truer and deeper insight than 
might be gained from technical descriptions. The title suggested 
by Dr. Rosanoff is ‘‘We Drunkards’’. For obvious reasons it is 
published anonymously. 


WE DRUNKARDS 


We — 
To whom there came 

A Blow,— 

Not one to raise a Blood Bruise, 
Nor to tear the Skin,— 

But — 

Deep,— Hidden,— Scarless,— 
Unseen on White Flesh,— 

The Merciless,—And Felling.— 


Blows — 

Soul-Deep — Killing.— 

Hurts — 

Prideless,— Endless,— Hopeless,— 
All — 


Not by Other Hands Unleashed,— 
Asked for — Sought — And Hated.— 


We — 
Who finding Life too real strove to change Its Curtain,— 
To make of It a Pattern of our own,— 

Oblivious to,— or too Blind to see Its Color,— 

Knowing Life by Proxy,— 

And Living but in Dreams,— 

And then,— 

Failing in this Falseness,— 

Predestinately Ruled,— 


* Received and acknowledged December 14, 1934. 
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Sinking,— 
Blindly — With Self Pity — 
Angry — Unhappy —And Alone — 


We— 
Who in this Darkness — 

Sombre,— 

Lifeless,— 

Seeing others Live, and Living not — 

Seeing others Hope, and Hoping not — 

Yet — 

By some strange Actinism 

Unable -— 

Or Unwilling to Incarnave.— 

Who — 

With numbing Incoherencies 

Beguiled the Sodden Visions of the Brain,— 

And made of Hell a Paradise to Shame our Sober Thoughts,— 
But — 

Shame seldom,— 

For It is not to Hopeless men,— 

And yet — Withal — 

Living —And Working — and Thinking — 

Such fragile Things are Thoughts — 

And so — Drifting — 

And the Glass again —And all well — 

For all is Nothingness —And then — 


We— 
Who by no effort of our own,— 

Taking with selfish Lusts the Loves that could have better 
Gone to other men,— 

Are Reborn — 

Relive — 

And know Life — 

And still in Dreams — False Dreams,— 

Waik on in false Array — 

But with no Glass again — 

But rather with the Blood we drink from others,— 

And leaving them the weaker for the steal,— 

Knowing — 

Or rather Feeling — 

For Knowledge is Incognitant — 


_ 
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Correspondence 


That we have given of life,— and to Life — not at all — 
But remain forever a Philanderer — 

And unrepentant — 

And worse than when we robbed ourselves alone — 
And yet to change — 


We— 

Dissenting Acolyte — 

To Life — 

And Love — 

Whose 

Unholy Clay — 

No Alchemy 

Could change from Dross Alloy — 
So— 

And Drifting — 

Onward — Downward — Ever—And Alone.— 
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